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Whether 
you take 
pictures 


for 


you can win big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


Here is a contest that offers equal opportunities for 
advanced amateurs and snapshooters. Just load up 
with black-and-white or color Ansco film (you get 
twice the prize if you win with an Ansco film) and 
shoot away. Write Ansco, Binghamton, New York, 
or Scholastic Magazine for complete details. And ask 
your local Ansco dealer about these four superb films 
from Ansco: 

Anscochrome.® Perfect snapshot film that offers an 
Exposure Index of 32 plus the finest, most brilliant 
color you’ve ever seen. 

All-Weather Pan. Get great shots in any weather 
with this finest of all black-and-white snapshot films. 
It’s guaranteed to give you pictures that satisfy or 
a new roll free. 


Super Anscochrome.® World’s first super-speed color 
film, Super Anscochrome has an Exposure Index of 
100. Get superb color even under tough shooting 
conditions with this exciting film. 

Super Hypan.® Here is an ultraspeed black-and-white 
film with an Exposure Index (daylight) of 500 to 1000 
. . . plus fine grain! 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y.,A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 





TAB HUNTER, co-star of Columbia Pictures’ “THEY CAME TO CORDURA” 
‘You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’ 
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Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You’ll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 


away quickly, thoroughly . . . revives the satiny sparkle of your 


~—m. hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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Since this is our last issue until after the Christ- 
mas holidays, ovr cover this week helps us wish 
all our readers a very merry Christmas. 








WITH A TOUCH: 


NOW...TIE 


Thom McAn’s “Touchdown” 
the shoe with the magic Velcro closure 


Thom McAn scores again with Touchdown—the shoe with the Velcro 
closure! Why not score with your crowd by being the first to wear it? 
You'll like the way it looks—so suave and continental. You'll like the 
way it feels—so snug across the instep. Best of all, you'll like the way 
it works—just like magic! You see, Velcro is a brand-new kind of 
closure. A Swiss inventor got the idea from the way burrs adhere to 
clothes. He put thousands of tiny mohair loops on one side, thou- 
sands of nylon “hooks” on the other. You just touch it down to close 
it—peel up to open. It makes this shoe as easy to get into and out of as 
a slipper! The shoe itself is wonderfully light and flexible, too, with a 
long-wearing sole. TOUCHDOWN: only in black, only $9.99, only at 
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© Precision Machinist 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose BEFORE you enlist. Here's a special Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass 
the qualification exams, you choose the schooling you want before you enlist. And in many technical fields, Army 
schooling ranks with the world's finest! Choose schooling from 107 courses. Successful candidates for the Graduate 
Specialist Program choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. Metal Working, Electronics, Missiles, 
Atomics, Auto Mechanics, Meteorology — many more. (In an Army job asin a civilian job — men with good training 
move up fast.) Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


GRADUATE @SPECIALIST 


US ARMY 





Communism Issue: Pro and Con 
Dear Editor: 


The November 11 issue of Senior 
Scholastic is worth the price of the 
magazine subscription for at least one 
semester. The issue was timely, too, be- 
cause it appropriately signifies a period 
of “truce” between the democratic 
West and the Iron Curtain East. 

The articles on the Red Menace were 
informative, well-written, and well- 
chosen. May I compliment you on this 
very fine issue of Senior Scholastic? 

Julius Chotvacs 

American History teacher 
Central High School 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Dear Editor: 


By showing only the good in the 
American system of democracy and the 
evil in the communistic way of govern- 
ment, we believe that Senior Scholastic 
is guilty of spreading propaganda in 
the issue “Communism and America” 
—November 11, 1959. Although we 
firmly uphold our American way of life, 
we don’t feel that there is nothing good 
or right about the communistic way of 
life. We believe that for our American 
way of life to remain strong, the public 
must be informed and know the truth 
of such matters. Senior Scholastic, we 
believe, is certainly not contributing to 
informing the people by presenting a 
slanted. issue intended to inform the 
youth of today that will be the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

(Signed) Stan Owens, Jim Canfield, 
Arlene Stayton, Judith Luxon, Marcia 
Lester, George Uliane, David C. Shuck, 
Larry Shiel, Emil Bair, Richard Picker- 
ing, Pat Raullan, Allen Moody, Nancy 
Nelson, Janie Fisher, Janet Doty, Jennie 
Preice, Sue Pittenger, Karen Backert, 
Helen Baughman, Carole Cohee, Pa- 
tricia West, Jerry Kitchen, Bruce Fox, 
Dolores Ware, Joanne Rowley, Mattie 
Caskey, Peggy Brenner, Donald E, 
Brende, 

Students of 

Senior High School 
Holly, Michigan 


—— 


Letters 


Space Race 


Dear Editor: 

In answer to your question, “The 
Space Race . . . Is It Worth the Price?” 
(see Forum Topic, Nov. 4 issue), I say 
yes, it is worth the price! If we do not 
compete in this all-important race, we 
may be overrun by communism. If the 
Communists achieve space superiority, 
peace on earth will be an impossibility 
for we will have an Iron Curtain above 
us as well as next to us. 

Judith Wescott 
Bergenfield (N. J.) H. S. 


Why Go Steady? 
Dear Editor: 

Why do teen-agers go steady? This 
question has puzzled me for a long 
time. This is a time when young people 
should get to know many different 
types of people. F 

Instead, they go together month after 
month, and get bored with each other. 
They think this is the great love, even 
though it is just a temporary emotion. 
When they break up there are bad feel- 
ings on both sides. I would like to know 
what other teen-agers think about this. 

Ariane Voeltz 
Teachers’ College H. S. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


U. S. Left Out 
Dear Editor: 

In your September 30 issue (U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual) you left out 
North America, In my opinion, this is 
one of the most important parts of the 
world. For instance, there are many na- 
tional problems that I would like to 
know more about. 

Richard Worden 
Clara Barton Jr. H. S. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


ditor 


® North America was not discussed 
because Senior Scholastic plans a spe- 
cial issue, “Our Government at Work,” 
for February 24, 1960. National prob- 
lems, such as the steel strike and juve- 
nile delinquency, are discussed in current 
issues, as developments occur.—Editors. 


Jury or Judge? 
Dear Editor: 


How could the people of the U. S. 
let a few select judges decide on all 
criminal cases (see “Trial by Jury . . . 
or Judge?” Nov. 18 issue). It is a dic- 
tatorial practice. Elimination of the 
jury system may save some of the tax- 
payers’ money, but I would give all the 
money I have to protect the rights 
granted us by the Constitution. 

Marc Dubroff 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
® The point at issue was letting 
judges determine the facts in civil cases 
—not criminal cases.—Editors. 


J.D. Answer 


Dear Editor: 

Most teen-age delinquents come from 
the slums. If everyone helps city plan- 
ners eliminate slums, then juvenile de- 
linquency may be eliminated, too. 

Amelia Mellor 
Olathe (Kansas) H. §S. 


No Government TV 
Dear Editor: 


You can chalk up a victory for com- 
munism if our government takes over 
control of television (see “Television 
... America’s Fallen Idol?” Nov. 18 
issue). Television should be controlled, 
but it’s the networks and producers 
who should decide what is to be shown. 

Renee Philson 
Boosier (Louisiana) H. § 











Ideas to Live By 











shut-up hearts freely . . . 


say, God bless it! 





I have always thought of Christmas time as a good time; a kind, for- 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; the only time I know of, in the calendar 
of the year, when men and women seem by one consent to open their 


And therefore, though it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in my 
pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and will do me good; and I 


—CHARLES DICKENS 

















EXTEND! 
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1. Continued nuclear testing may endanger the lives of 
millions and imperil future generations. 

The earth has been rocked by more than 200 nuclear 
explosions in the past 14 years. Every time an atom or 
hydrogen bomb is exploded, thousands of tons of poisonous 
radioactive material is released into the air. It silently re- 
turns to the earth in the form of deadly radioactive “fallout.” 

The radiation we receive from atomic testing can be 
gravely dangerous, some scientists say, Excess radiation may 
cause cancer or leukemia, or break down body cells through 
slow radioactive poisoning. 

Most frightening of all—excessive radiation can harm 
those still unborn. It can do this by damaging the highly 
sensitive genes by which human beings pass on physical 
and mental traits. Persons whose genes are damaged by 
radiation could produée defective or deformed children. 

Dr. Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize winner and professor of 
chemistry at the California Institute of Technology, has 
said: “For every big bomb that is exploded about 15,000 
children are caused to be born with gross physical and 
mental defects.” 

One of the by-products of a nuclear explosion—strontium- 
90—also has alarmed many people. Strontium-90 is brought 
back to the earth by rain, and can be absorbed by plants 
that man eats. Because it is similar to calcium, it settles 
in growing bones, Recent studies show that the concentra- 
tion of strontium-90 in the bones of American children 
doubled between 1955 and 1957! 

The food we eat thus becomes so endangered by doses 
of radiation that the Atomic Energy Commission has had to 
set maximum “permissible” dosages of radioactive sub- 
stances in food. Recent public health investigations in vari- 
ous parts of the country have shown samples of wheat at 
the “permissible” limit, milk contaminated to 50 per cent 
of the “tolerable limit,” and lettuce in some areas registering 
12 times the maximum level. 


Nuclear Tests 


... Should the Ban 
Be Extended? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should the ban on testing nuclear weapons, 
due to expire December 31, be extended? 


(Continued on page 28) 


Sandeson in The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
The Days Are Running Out 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In a small conference room in Geneva, 
Switzerland, members of the world’s 
most exclusive club are sitting down 
to their second year of meetings. There 
are only three members of the club— 
the U. S., Britain, and the Soviet Union. 
The requirement for membership: own- 
ership of nuclear weapons. 

The atomic powers have been meet- 
ing regularly at Geneva for more than 
a year. Their aim: to hammer out an 
agreement which will ban all further 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

More than 135 meetings have been 
held already, with a final agreement 
still not in sight. The Soviets have ac- 
cused the U. S. of “stalling,” and we 
have charged them with blocking dis- 


cussion of a cheat-proof inspection sys- , 


tem, needed to put teeth into the ban. 

While the meetings go on, the knocks 
of a “party-crasher” at the door grow 
louder and louder. She is France— 
ready to pay her initiation fee by blast- 
ing off her first atomic bomb in the 
Sahara this month. 

Last month the United Nations, by 
an overwhelming vote, asked all nations 
to refrain from nuclear weapons tests 
while the Geneva talks were in prog- 
ress. The U. N. also urged the atomic 
Big Three to “intensify their efforts” to 
reach an early agreement. 

Until last year, atomic testing had 
been going on steadily since the devel- 
opment of the atom bomb in 1945. But 
many scientists warned that radioactive 
“fallout” from testing could,be a serious 
hazard. 

Last fall, after completion of a series 








RESUME! 











1. We have no assurance that the Russians won't cheat on 
an international test ban agreement. 

There’s one thing the ban-the-bomb people forget: We're 
not in the “cold war” because we like it. We're involved 
in a nuclear arms race because the Soviet Union has forced 
us into one. 

Western leaders would like nothing better than to cut 
crushing defense expenditures and get rid of nuclear weap- 
ons. But we can’t. The Free World must remain strong in 
the face of Communist threats that they will conquer the 
entire world. 

That means being one jump ahead of the Communists 
in the development of nuclear weapons. The Russians must 
be kept aware that any attack by them would bring prompt 
and equally devastating retaliation. Until the Soviets learn 
to keep international agreements, the only way we can 
live in peace with them is by staying strong. 

If we were to make an agreement with Khrushchev to 
continue the ban on nuclear tests without an inspection 
system, how do we know he would keep it? Small-scale 
explosions can be carried out underground. They would be 
extremely difficult to distinguish from earthquakes. The 
Soviets could conduct such sneak tests and thus improve 
their nticlear weapons—for possible use against us. 

Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H-bomb,” has warned 
us that ways could be found to conceal nuclear tests. “Halt- 
ing the tests is dangerous,” Dr. Teller says. “Stopping the 
tests is something that one cannot really check. If we agree 
with the Russians to stop testing, we, a democratic country, 
a free country, will actually stop testing . . . I am virtually 
certain that they will find methods to cheat and to continue 
with their testing programs.” 

No inspection system is cheat-proof. The Russians have 
broken scores of international agreements in the past. As 
long as they are out to conquer the world, we can’t afford 
to let our nuclear guard down. 


(Continued on page 30) 


of atomic tests, President Eisenhower 


Wwe 
TESTING 
porEEMEN? 
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Would an extended nuclear test ban oa load to the fusion of other 
major East-West differences, and contribute to world peace? 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


announced that the U. S. would sus- 
pend all nuclear tests for one year be- 
ginning October 31, 1958. The one year 
breathing space was to be a trial period 
during which the three atomic powers 
were to work out an agreement to ban 
permanently all future nuclear tests. 
Early in November 1958, the Russians 
hurriedly exploded two atomic bombs 
in Siberia—in order, they said, to “catch 
up with the U. S.” Then they agreed 
to ban all tests for a year, and to meet 
with the U. S. and Britain at Geneva. 

So far as we know, there have been 
no further tests by the Soviets. 

At Geneva, the major roadblock has 
been the question of detecting nuclear 
tests underground. Nuclear explosions 
on the ground or in the earth’s atmos- 
phere can easily be detected since they 


are accompanied by tell-tale radio- 
active fallout. But radiation from un- 
derground tests is trapped under the 
earth. These tests can be detected only 
by seismographs, delicate instruments 
which record earthquakes. But U. S. 
scientists say this system is not fool- 
proof over a wide area. 

Both sides have agreed to set up 180 
control posts all over the world to 
monitor explosions on seismographs. 
Originally, U. S. scientists thought this 
was a cheat-proof system. But last win- 
ter new data revealed that small under- 
ground nuclear explosions were difficult 
to distinguish from earthquakes. West- 
ern scientists then called for roving 
international inspection teams to check 
up on suspected nuclear blasts. The 
Soviets objected, and for 11 months 
refused to discuss the new U. S. pro- 


posal. Then, late last month, they finally 
agreed to discuss a new and tighter 
monitoring system. 

Last August President Eisenhower 
announced that the U. S. would con- 
tinue its voluntary one-year test sus- 
pension until this December 31. This 
was to allow the negotiations at Ge- 
neva to make some headway. A few 
weeks ago Secretary of State Christian 
Herter said the U. S. would not con- 
tinue its voluntary suspension much 
beyond December 31, if the Geneva 
talks do not progress further by then. 
The Russians have warned that if we 
resume testing, they will do so, too. 

Thus the U. S. faces a momentous 
decision. Should we resume testing nu- 
clear weapons after December 31, or 
continue the ban? Here are arguments 


on both sides. 











Boston Daily Globe 
Our Cold World 


No Room for 


Refugees? 


U. 8. Committee for Refugees 


Nearly 40,000,000 men, women, and children have been up- 
rooted since World War Il. Millions still pray for a new home. 


The international crises of our times have caught millions of 


human beings tragically without homes, without country, without hope. 


How can the nations of the world solve this complex problem? 


RS. Wolodymyr Dyriw wanted to 

shout “Hallelujah!” when United 
Nations authorities nailed a “For Sale” 
sign on her home in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 

“But you have to smile when you 
say home, if you can,” a newspaper 
columnist reported. For “home” was a 
barracks building in a camp thrown 
up 14 years ago to house millions of 
Europeans made homeless by World 
War LI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dyriw and their eight 
children lived in three small, thinly 
partitioned rooms. Like most other 
refugee families, they owned a few 
beds, a few sticks of home-made furni- 
ture, some pots and pans, clothing, and 

little else. The barracks were freezing 
in the winter, stifling in the summer. 


The “streets” in the camp often were 
mud _ bogs. 

This and similar refugee camps scat- 
tered through Europe had been home 
for the Dyriws since the end of World 
War II in 1945. Mr. Dyriw had spent 
most of the war in a German slave labor 
camp after he was taken from his vil- 
lage in southern Russia by the invading 
German army. When the war ended, 
Mr. Dyriw was in poor health, and 
therefore not eligible to emigrate over- 
seas. 


A Race Apart 


Putting it bluntly, he was deemed a 
“liability,” rather than an “asset,” to 
any national economy. No country was 
willing to take a chance on letting Mr. 
Dyriw in. He might not be able to sup- 


port his family. Then the government 
would “get stuck” with the relief bill. 

Around Stuttgart, Mr. Dyriw could 
seldom find enough work. But United 
Nations funds, plus help from churches 
and private welfare agencies, kept the 
Dyriws and thousands of other refugees 
from starving. 

“The worst aspect of the problem is 
the sense of isolation created by camp 
life, the feeling of living as a race 
apart from the world,” says Auguste 
Lindt, the U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Mr. Lindt’s job is to chan- 
nel U. N. aid to the neediest refugees 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

It was the High Commissioner’s 
representatives who visited the Dyriws 
this past summer. The camp was clos- 
ing, they announced. Decent living 





places and promises of regular work 
had been found at last in Germany and 
other European countries for the 
Dyriws and their campmates. 

The Stuttgart camp was the first 
refugee camp to be closed during 
World Refugee Year (WRY), which 
began last July. By the time WRY 
ends, in mid-1960, the U. N. hopes 
every one of the 120 refugee camps 
still remaining in Europe will be shut, 
and that hundreds of thousands of 
refugees all over the world will see an 
end to their suffering. 

Four Englishmen were the first to 
propose the World Refugee Year. They 
had toured European refugee camps in 
1958. They were horrified. In some 
cases, one member of a family was 
too sick or too old to migrate. The 
others refused to leave this member be- 
hind. So all remained in the camp. In 
other instances the refugees were 
unskilled workers whom no country 
wanted. 


World Refugee Year 


These “hard core” refugees num- 
bered 28,000 in 1958. About 25 per 
cent of them were under 16. In addi- 
tion, another 100,000 refugees live in 
unofficial camps, often in worse con- 
ditions than those in the official camps. 

Among the refugees from communism 
are about 3,000,000 East Germans who 
have fled to freedom in West Germany 
since 1945. Most of these East Germans 
have been resettled by the West Ger- 
man government. Thousands, however, 
still need help. And an average of 12,- 
000 more flee East Germany monthly. 

Soon after the four Englishmen had 
urged a world-wide drive to solve the 
refugee problem, Britain, the U. S., 
and eight other countries sponsored a 
resolution in the U. N.’s General As- 
sembly “to coordinate 12 months of 
intensive efforts by government and 
private individuals on behalf of refu- 
gees.” 

As part of the U. N.’s “World Refu- 
gee Year,” 65 countries, including the 
United States, are now going ahead 
with individual programs to give in- 
creased assistance to the millions of 
homeless scattered around the world. 


200,000 Hungarians Resettled 


Just a few years ago, the world had 
shown it could open its heart to refu- 
gees. In October 1956, Hungarian stu- 
dents and workers revolted against their 
Communist masters. For a few days it 
seemed they might win their desperate 
fight for freedom (see major article, 
Oct. 28 issue). Then Soviet tanks and 
guns crushed the revolt. 

At the height of the fighting, thou- 
sands of Hungarians fled their native 
land to escape Communist persecution. 
After the revolt was crushed, thousands 





child. 
$3 buys sandals for any refugee. 





THE COST OF HOMELESSNESS 


U. N. and private refugee agencies say that: 
2¢ buys one day's milk ration for an Algerian refugee child. 
$1 buys one day's sugar ration for 450 Algerian refugee children. 
$2 provides supplementary feeding for one month for an undernourished Algerian 


$20 outfits any refugee for the winter. 

$100 enables one refugee living in Italy to emigrate to South America. 
$30,000 provides housing for 20 refugee families in Europe. 

$150,000 provides homes and jobs for 100 refugees in Europe. 
$500,000 builds a vocational school ins the Middle East. 

2,000,000 or more refugees are waiting for help. 








more managed to slip by both Russian 
and Hungarian border guards to 
reach neighboring Austria. Within two 
months, the total of Hungarian refugees 
reached 200,000. 

Within eight months the western na- 
tions had resettled almost all of them. 
Here was a dramatic example of how 
the free nations could work together 
to help the homeless. 

But the earth stil] teems with millions 
of homeless refugees. What can be 
done for them? 

You'll find them in the Middle East, 
in Africa, in Southeast Asia, in India, 
and in a score of other places. All have 
one thing in common—the desire to 
stop being a refugee. 


Home Is a Mud Hut 


Take the Middle East: Janila Phalaf 
is a 16-year-old Arab girl who once 
lived in Palestine (now Israel). She and 
her family fled to Syria during the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948. They now 
live in a mud hut in Syria. Janila has 
been a refugee since she was five. She’s 


Dennis Stock, Magnum photos 
Hong Kong is jammed with refugees from 
Red China. Many live and die on streets. 


a pretty girl, but her face is pinched 
and haggard. Often she doesn’t get 
enough to eat. Her five-year-old brother 
has rickets. That means his bones are 
deformed because he isn’t getting 
enough of the right food to eat. 

Janila and her brother are just two 
of more than 1,000,000 Arab refugees 
jammed into desolate stretches of Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, and the Gaza 
Strip (a finger of desert land between 
Egypt and Israel). The Arab countries 
claim these people were driven from 
their rightful homes when Jewish set- 
tlers, with U. N. approval, proclaimed 
the republic of Israel in 1948. Israel 
says these Arabs were either given fair 
payment for their land or were duped 
into leaving their land by Arab govern- 
ments which wanted to stir up trouble 
with the new Jewish nation. 

Arab countries say they cannot keep 
these refugees as permanent residents. 
Israel says it cannot readmit vast num- 
bers of Arabs who might be hostile to 
Israel. Furthermore, in recent years 
Israel has taken in 1,000,000 Jewish 
refugees from all parts of the world. 

The Arab refugees in Middle East 
camps are supplied with food and other 
necessities by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency (UNRWA). At 
best, life in these camps is a succession 
of dreary days. The biggest event in a 
monotonous existence is the monthly 
distribution of the food ration. 


Waiting—for What? 


The U. S. and Britain have been 
major contributors to UNRWA’s budget. 
Together, they contribute more than 90 
per cent of present relief funds for 
Arab refugees —totalling $30,000,000 
annually. That may sound like a lot 
of money, but it averages out to only 
$30 worth of aid to each Arab refugee 
each year, The average American fam- 
ily of four spends $30 on food alone 
each week. 

Most observers think the best solu- 
tion lies in integrating the Arab refu- 
gees into the Middle East economy. 
But jobs have to be created for them 
first. It would take $2,000,000,000 to 

(Continued on page 31) 





PETROLEUM-— 


Fuel for a Century of Progress 


Oil furnishes the energy for the mechanical “muscles” 


that have given us the highest living standards in the world 


ITH the Yuletide season around 

the corner, millions of Christmas 

trees are being hauled from forests and 

fields to stores and filling stations. In a 

few days, the trees will be decked in 

wright trimmings, shimmering. tinsel, 
ind colored lights. 

Each Christmas tree was felled by 


hand. But as soon as the tree was 
chopped down, mechanical “muscles” 
stepped in to transport it to the market 
place. Fueling these “muscles” was 
petroleum—America’s major source of 
energy. 

Most Christmas trees are transported 
by trucks and trains, which are fueled 


“Colonel” Edwin L. Drake (with beard and top hat) drilled the world’s first oil well 
(background) in Pennsylvania. Drake struck it rich in 1859 at depth of 69 feet. 


with diesel oil or gasoline. In addition, 
petroleum lubricates the engines and 
moving parts. And many roads traveled 
by the trucks are made of asphalt, a 
petroleum product. 

Petroleum also will contrjbute to the 
decorated Christmas tree’s glittering 
glory. Chemicals manufactured from 
petroleum (called “petro-chemicals” ) 
will be major ingredients in many of 
the plastic ornaments, and in the insula- 
tion on the strings of colored lights. 

And on Christmas morning, the petro- 
leum industry—as well as Santa Claus— 
will be entitled to thanks for many of 
the presents piled under the tree. Thou- 
sands of presents will be made of petro- 
chemicals— including cosmetics, some 
synthetic fibers (Orlon, Dacron, Acro- 
lan, and Dynel), and many plastic 
products (hairbrushes, toys, games, jew- 
elry boxes, umbrellas, etc.). 


First Hundred Years 


Along with the rest of the nation, the 
American petroleum industry will have 
good reason to celebrate a merry Christ- 
mas this year. For 1959 is the anniver- 
sary year in which the industry cele- 
brates its one hundredth birthday. 
During its first century, petroleum has 
become the chief source of the total 
energy requirements of the U. S. Let's 
see how this came about. 

The American petroleum industry 
was born in Titusville, Pa., in 1859. On 
the outskirts of town, a man named 
Edwin L. Drake had built a wooden 
derrick. Though he had never been in 
the army, Drake was called “Colonel.” 





A jack of all trades, he had worked at 
many jobs. 

The Seneca Oil Company, owned by 
a group of New Haven, Conn., busi- 
nessmen, had sent Drake to Titusville 
to investigate a strange spring. Petro- 
leum floated on this spring like cream 
on milk. Drake’s assignment was to find 
a way to collect this oil for commercial 
sale. Several people had already tried— 
and failed. One man had piped the 
spring water into long wooden troughs. 
There he skimmed the oil off the top. 
But he had collected only six gallons of 
oil each day—not enough to make the 
venture profitable: 

Drake had a different idea. He de- 
cided to tap the petroleum at its under- 
ground source. Drake hired a crew of 
workers. With pick and shovel, they 
dug down to bedrock. Then they began 
to chisel a hole into the solid rock. 
Suddenly the sides of the well caved in. 
The workers were almost buried alive. 

Drake refused to give up. He knew 
that oil sometimes came up in wells 
being drilled to get salt—much to the 
disgust of drillers. Some poeple had 
tried to drill oil wells. But no one had 
succeeded. “Colonel” Drake hired “Un- 
cle Billy” Smith, a salt-well driller from 
the nearby town of Tarentum. 

To guard against future cave-ins, 
Drake decided to sink a four-inch, cast- 
iron pipe to bedrock. Then a chisel— 
attached to a steam engine—could be 
lowered through the pipe and ham- 
mered into the rock. The pipe would 
line the well, keeping out the dirt. 


Lifeblood of Industry 


For a few months things went well. 
The chisel bit deeper and deeper into 
the ground. Then Drake received a let- 
ter from the directors of the Seneca Oil 
Company. The letter informed him that 
the company had run out of funds. The 
drillers shut off their six-horsepower 
steam engine. 

The next day, Sunday, August 28, 
“Uncle Billy” decided to take his son 
fishing. On the way, the driller squinted 
down the iron pipe in the derrick. Some- 
thing glittered at the bottom of the well! 
Uncle Billy grabbed a dipper and tied 
it to the end of a long string. He quickly 
lowered it down the well. When he 
yanked it out, it was dripping with oil! 

That was the beginning of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. Soon a “forest” 
of oil derricks had sprung up around 
Titusville and across the nation. Drake’s 
exploit had uncorked a new type, of 
energy that would quickly become the 
lifeblood of American industry. 

Before Drake struck it rich, coal had 
been the major source of energy in\ the 
U. S. Coal was used to heat homes and 
to fuel steam engines, which were ush- 
ering in the industria] revolution. In 
addition, coal gas and kerosene were 


manufactured from coal, and used to 
light the lamps of America. 

However, it was easier—and less ex- 
pensive—to manufacture kerosene from 
petroleum than from coal. The kerosene 
could be distilled from petroleum in re- 
fineries. Since kerosene was now plenti- 
ful, its price could be lowered. Many 
more Americans could afford kerosene 
for heating, as well as lighting. 

Meanwhile, the steam engine was 
proving to have many drawbacks. For 
example, it would not operate until the 
temperature of the water in its boiler 
had been heated to the boiling point. 
To keep the coal fire burning, someone 
had to tend it constantly. In addition, 
the steam engine was highly inefficient. 
And its smoke and fumes were a menace 
to cleanliness. 


Enter—the Gasoline Engine 


However, the days of the steam en- 
gine were numbered. Scientists were 
developing the internal combustion 
engine. This engine would operate as 
soon as its fuel—gasoline—had been 
ignited, The gasoline could be fed into 
the engine simply, by moving a throttle. 
In addition, the gasoline engine was 
more efficient than the steam engine. 
And it was cleaner. 

The development of the internal com- 
bustion engine also solved the problem 
of putting gasoline to work. Early re- 
fineries produced kerosene, gasoline, 
and a heavy sludge. The kerosene was 
used for lighting and heating. The 
sludge was used for a lubricant. But no- 
body knew what to do with the gaso- 
line. Many petroleum processors merely 
poured it away. 

In 1893 the Duryea brothers of Massa- 
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chusetts built the first practical gasoline- 
powered automobile. Soon the petro- 
leum industry was straining to produce 
enough gasoline to fuel the thousands 
of automobiles that rolled off assembly 
lines each year. The next problem was 
how to get more gasoline from each 
barrel of petroleum. 

The challenge was met in 1913—the 
year the first successful cracking process 
was perfected. In this process, the mole- 
cules of the crude petroleum are torn 
apart by a chemical reaction, Then the 
molecules are strung together again to 
form gasoline. In 1915, for the first time, 
the petroleum industry produced more 
gasoline than kerosene. 

From that time on, the petroleum in- 
dustry has fueled the U. S. economy. 
Gasoline and diesel fuel make America’s 
wheels go around. Petroleum lubricants 
make the wheels spin smoothly. 

Today the U. S. has about six per 
cent of the world’s population and about 
seven per cent of the world’s land area. 
But we consume nearly 40 per cent of 
the world’s energy. This tremendous 
consumption of energy spells power— 
economic, political, and military. 


Oil Changes Our Way of Life 


Petroleum has become the major 
source—about 45.3 per cent—of the 
energy we consume. Next comes natural 
gas, which supplies 26.5 per cent. About 
24.4 per cent of our energy require- 
ments are furnished by coal. The re- 
maining 3.8 per cent comes from such 
forms of energy as water and animal 
power. 

Let’s see how the petroleum industry— 
with the assistance of the internal com- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Standard Oli Co. (N. J.) 


Oil prospectors ride ‘marsh buggy” into swamps. Hollow wheels use cleats 
for traction in mud. On open water, cleats have “paddle wheel’ effect. 
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Americans at Work 











CASE STUDIES IN 


ECONOMICS 


Job forecasts 
for Tomorrow 


AVE YOU ever wondered what 
happened to blacksmiths and har- 
ness makers after the automobile came 
into the picture? Of course, they were 
not all put out of business immediately. 
The process of eliminating them from 
the economic scene was a gradual one. 
Not everyone switched to cars and 
trucks and tractors overnight. The tran- 
sition took some time. Still, there were 
plenty of young people who became 
blacksmiths and harness makers long 
after those trades began to be eclipsed. 
This week we are going to take a look 
at the future job market. I do not mean 
we are going to look into the crystal 
ball. That would be a waste of time. 
I do mean, however, that we can make 
some “projections” (a good word with 
which to become familiar). 
A projection is what an informed per- 


son thinks could happen in the future 
if past trends continue to hold true. 
For example, if the number of black- 
smiths and harness makers decreased 
substantially between 1910 and 1920, 
one could have logically projected at 
least a continuing decrease between 


1920 and 1930. 


Trends and Projections 


Additional evidence to support such 
a projection could be found in the grow- 
ing popularity of the horseless carriage 
and the steady mechanization of farm 
equipment. The young man of 1920 
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who decided not to apprentice himself 
to a blacksmith made a wise decision 
indeed. 

Even a brief study of the changing 
employment pattern of the country to- 
day reveals some startling develop- 
ments. I will make a rundown of cur- 
rent trends. You can make your own 
projections. The trend lines, you will 
see, are so unmistakable that there is 
little room for error about the general 
shape of the future job market. 

In discussing employment, economists 
use two broad categories that take into 
account every type of work carried on 
in the entire economy. One is the goods- 
producing category, which includes all 
kinds of mining and extraction, con- 
struction, manufacturing, and agricul- 
ture, The other is the service-producing 
category, which includes trade, finance, 





transportation, communications and util- 
ities, entertainment, Federal, state, and 
local government, and all the service 
occupations (doctors, lawyers, barbers, 
etc.). 

The past 30 years have brought a 
dramatic shift in employment from the 
goods-producing category to the serv- 
ice-producing one. In 1929, 59 per cent 
of all employed Americans were en- 
gaged in the production of goods. Sim- 
ple mathematics tells us that the re- 
maining 41 per cent were in service- 
production. Today the roles have been 
reversed. Fifty-three per cent are in 
service-production and 47 per cent in 
goods-production. 

This shift in emphasis from goods 
to services is quite normal. As economic 
activity becomes more diversified, as 
labor-saving devices of all kinds are in- 
troduced, it becomes possible to pro- 
duce more and more goods with a rela- 
tively slow increase in the number of 
workers. At the same time, rising in- 
comes and higher standards of living 
place greater demands on service-pro- 
duction. Since labor-saving devices can- 
not as easily be introduced in service- 
production, the greater number of new 
jobs open up in this category. Between 
1929 and the present, employment in 
the service-producing category has in- 
creased 78 per cent. 


Increase in Service Jobs 


But goods-producing employment has 
increased only 8 per cent. Farm em- 
ployment has been cut in half, for ex- 
ample, while farm production has al- 
most doubled. The number of jobs in 
manufacturing, after a healthy spurt 
during World War II, has hardly in- 
creased since 1950. But manufacturing 
output has gone up phenomenally—50 
per cent in the last ten years. This is 
what makes the difference. 

All in all, since 1929 the goods-pro- 
ducing category has almost tripled its 
output with only a slight increase in 
the number employed. The service-pro- 
ducing category has increased its out- 
put 2.5 times with about a two-fold 
increase in employment. 

What conclusions can you draw from 
these figures? From the economic stand- 
point there are two. First, the great in- 
creases in the production of goods have 
come about as a result of more and 
better tools, more machinery, and better 
technology—not as a result of more em- 
ployment. This trend is very significant 
for the future. Second, the greater num- 
ber of new jobs have opened up in 
service-production, where gains in out- 
put have depended less on machinery 
and more on increased employment. 

From the standpoint of skill require- 
ments, these developments suggest a 
growing emphasis on education and ex- 
perience. Once upon a time a man or 


woman simply said, “Here I am. I want 
to work. Tell me what you want done, 
and I'll do it.” Today it is different. Al- 
most all jobs require special skills and 
proper training. 

The goods-producing category, with 
its emphasis on technology, needs men 
and women who have been trained to 
work with and care for expensive and 
often complicated machinery. You just 
don’t come in off the street, press a 
button, and let the machine do all the 
work, You must know which button to 
push, which chart and dial to interpret, 
and what tool to use when adjustments 
become necessary. 


Training Is the Rule 


In the service-producing category, 
where the greater number of new jobs 
have been opening, intensive training 
and schooling are the rule. Whether it 
be in the professional lines, in govern- 
ment service, selling, finance, or per- 
sonal services, no job with any responsi- 
bility can be had until proper educa- 
tion or considerable training has been 
acquired. The economy today requires 
a constant upgrading of skills. The fu- 
ture economy will require more. 

There have been other significant de- 
velopments worth looking into. In 1956, 
for the first time in American history, 
the number of white collar workers ex- 
ceeded the so-called blue collar ones, 
Perhaps you expected this to be so, in 
light of what has already been said 
about the changing pattern of employ- 
ment. But you would be wrong if you 
thought the major reason for this shift 
was solely the increase in service-pro- 
ducing work. 

Actually, even within the goods-pro- 
ducing category, white collar employees 
have been increasing faster than blue 
collar workers. For example, in manu- 
facturing today, one out of four em- 
ployees is engaged in non-production 
work. These white collar employees 
work in the offices or have supervisory 
responsibilities. During the past decade 
almost all the increase in manufacturing 
employment has come from additions 
to the non-production staff. 


Skilled Personnel Needed 


In other words, as the goods-produc- 
ing industries increase their output, 
their increase in employment is small, 
relative to output. And where there 
is an increase in jobs, most of it is due 
to new opportunities in non-production. 
Office and supervisory staffs increase in 
number as production goes up. The 
number of production workers, the so- 
called blue collar workers, seems to be 
practically at a standstill. 

How the face of the United States 
has changed during the past 30 years! 
Farm employment has declined from 
20 per cent of the total labor force to 


a mere 7 per cent. Heavy labor. has 
been all but eliminated from the indus- 
trial scene. Enormous increases in the 
production of goods have become possi- 
ble without large additions to the work 
force. 

Rapid expansion in the service-pro- 
duction category has taken up the slack 
in employment opportunities among 
goods-producers. And even in manufac- 
turing, where you would normally ex- 
pect the blue collar worker to hold his 
own, the man with the lunch pail is 
no longer unmistakably king. 

Can we draw one general trend line 
from these developments? I believe we 
can. I believe it is reasonable to expect 
that all these trends will become even 
more pronounced in the future. Our 
economy already has more professional 
and technical people than farm workers. 
That should be the tip-off on what is 
happening. 

The work force of the future, during 
the prime of your working years, will be 
heavily weighted in favor of highly 
skilled, specially trained personnel. 
Work in all major categories will be an 
exercise in knowledge and judgment, 
not labor. 


Bucking Yhe Trend 


The working man and woman of the 
near future, regardless of the type of 
employment, will not be able to rest 
content that he or she knows all there 
is to know about the job. Required skills 
and experience will have to be reviewed 
constantly, brought up to date and in 
line with the latest developments. As 
the economy becomes more productive 
and complex, almost all kinds of jobs 
will require further study and practice. 
The educational process will never 
cease. 

I wish I could make some projections 
at this point, but I promised to let you 
do that. The trends have been outlined 
for you. You are on your own, with the 
advice and consent of your parents, 
teachers, and guidance counsellors. 
Keep in mind that we have not been 
predicting, but only tracing trends. You 
may be the exception and become a 
great success in a field that today seems 
to be on the decline. If that is your aim, 
it would be well for you to know that 
you will be bucking the trend. 

The majority of students in high 
school today probably will not want to 
buck the trend. For them there is only 
one way to go. They know that success 
in those jobs which promise the greatest 
opportunities in the future requires the 
all-important ingredient of education 
and specific training. There can be no 
way around the fact that the economy 
will demand all the professional, techni- 
cal, and educational proficiency that the 
future work force can absorb in a life- 
time. 
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HORIZONS OF SCIENCE AND 
SEVENTH IN A SERIES 


The 


HE longest dam to be built will 

not gain land from the sea but, 
on the contrary, keep an important sea 
from drying up. 

The sea in question is the Caspian 
Sea in southern Russia. Measuring 800 
miles from north to south and 275 
miles at its widest point, the Caspian 
Sea has an area of about 169,000 square 
miles. This makes it the largest inland 
lake by far. The next in size, Lake 
Superior, has an area of “only” 31,810 
square miles. 

Yes, I know, in the same sentence 
I called the Caspian both a “sea” and 


Sea 


96 FEET BELOW 


SEA LEVEL 


ENGINEERING 


Vanishing Sea 


a “lake.” Which is it? That would be a 
good question if there were a simple 
answer to it; but there isn’t. We call 
it a “sea” because the Romans referred 
to it as Mare Caspium; if they had called 
it—which they easily might have—Cas- 
pius Lacus, we would now call it the 
Caspian Lake. In spite of its enormous 
size, it really should be considered a 
lake, for it is unconnected with any of 
the other seas. 

That the Caspian is slightly salty is 
not much of a criterion. After all we 
have the Great Salt Lake. (But we 
also have, elsewhere on the globe, the 
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“Dead Sea.”) At any event, the Cas- 
pian is not very salty. The average 
figure is 6.3 grams of salt per liter of 
water. The saltiness of the Atlantic 
Ocean is 35 grams per liter. Moreover, 
in the northern part the salt content 
of the Caspian is so low that the water 
can be drunk without ill effects. 


Costs Billion Rubles a Year 


The Russians say that the Caspian 
Sea costs them 1,000,000,000 rubles per 
year. And they sound perturbed about 
that fact, as perturbed as any capitalist 
manager whose company sustains heavy 
losses for reasons that he knows well, 
but which are beyond his control. In 
the case of the Caspian Sea it is even a 
bit worse than that. The Russians know 





very well that a part of that annual 
1,000,000,000-ruble loss is their own 
doing, and they are thinking hard of 
how to get out of this dilemma. 

But before we can go into the facts 
and the reasons behind the facts and 
the suggested remedies, a few words 
must be said about a very interesting 
feature. of the Caspian Sea. It has a 
large bay on its eastern shore, the Bay 
of Kara-Bogaz-Gol to the north of the 
city of Krasnovodsk. The area of that 
bay is about five times that of our Great 
Salt Lake, but aside from the difference 
in size there are many similarities be- 
tween the two. 


Problem—More Water 


The bottom of the Bay of Kara-Bogaz- 
Gol is covered by a layer—up to seven 
feet thick—of impure Epsom salts. The 
depth of the water above that layer of 
minerals averages only five feet. The 
whole bay would have dried up long 
ago if it did not steadily receive water 
from the Caspian Sea through a narrow 
400-foot-wide channel. Every second, 
the Russian geologists say, 22,000 cubic 
feet of water runs through this channel 
into the bay. Not a drop of it ever re- 
turns. It all evaporates in the dry desert 
climate. 

Now for the problem. At the present 
time the Caspian Sea is 96 feet below 
sea level. From old water marks the 
Russians were able to calculate that the 
level has dropped by 7 to 8 feet per 
century ever since the Middle Ages. 
And it keeps dropping. The area to the 
east of the Caspian is very dry desert 
with very dry winds. The latitude of the 
area is the same as that of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The general climate is 
warm. 


Fishing Villages “High and Dry” 

Because of the shape of the bottom 
of the Caspian Sea—it is deepest to the 
south of the line from Baku to Kras- 
novodsk—the effects of the drying up 
show mainly along the northern shore. 
This in spite of the fact that most of the 
water supply is furnished by rivers along 
the north shore. Only the two small 
rivers Kura and Araxel empty into the 
southern portion. The Volga (Europe’s 
biggest river) comes in from the north, 
and so does the second largest river 
which flows into the Caspian, the Ural 
River. Even the Terek River, which is 
big in spring when it carries the melted 
snows of the Caucasus Mountains, 
empties into the northern portion. 

This northern portion is the one of 
economic importance. It is of great in- 
terest to zoologists that there are seals 
in the little Bay of Krasnovodsk (south 
of the Kara-Bogaz-Gol), but it is far 
more important that 90 per cent of all 
the sturgeons caught are taken in the 
northern portion of the Caspian. But 


fishing villages built at about the time 
of the Russian revolution in 1917 are 
now literally “high and dry.” And the 
channels leading from the important city 
of Astrakhan to the Caspian Sea must 
be dredged and deepened more or less 
every hour on the hour all year round. 
A good portion of that 1,000,000,000- 
ruble-per-year loss is spent on these 
operations. 

This is due not only to the steady re- 
cession of the water level, but also to the 
fact that the Volga carries 55,000,000 
cubic feet of sediments into the Cas- 
pian Sea every year. The Russians are 
bemoaning these 55,000,000 cubic feet 
in two ways. In the first place the Cas- 
pian is made shallower in a critical 
area. In the second place most of the 
55,000,000 cubic feet is good topsoil, 
which the Volga has washed away far- 
ther upstream. 

These natural problems were com- 
pounded by Russian, engineers who 
dammed the Volga River in about half 
a dozen places for hydroelectric power, 
incidentally creating artificial lakes full 
of Volga water that does not get to the 
Caspian. The largest of these, near the 
city of Kuibyshev, is about the size of 
Lake Winnipegosis in Canada. It re- 
quired the whole spring flood of 1957 
to fill it up. 


Further Drop in Sea Level 

Considering their own hydroelectric 
plans, the Russians know that the level 
of the Caspian Sea will be at one hun- 
dred feet below sea level by 1965. If 
they should get two comparatively dry 
springs in succession, the Caspian will 
be down to minus one hundred after 
the second of these dry springs. 

It is not just a question of filling up 
these artificial lakes and saying that 
after they are full the supply to the Cas- 
pian will be back to normal. Water will 
evaporate from the surface of an arti- 
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ficial lake at the same rate as from a 
natural lake. 

“How to prevent a further lowering 
of the level of the Caspian” became the 
theme of a special conference held in 
Astrakhan recently. About 70 different 
papers were presented, some just out- 
lining the problems, others offering pos- 
sible remedies. The most grandiose plan 
suggested came from an engineer named 
Davydov. He felt that the two large 
rivers Ob and Yenisei were just wasting 
their waters by emptying into the Arc- 
tic Ocean. If both were dammed and 
an enormous artificial lake were created, 
their waters could be carried over into 
the lower Volga and into the Caspian. 


Dam Across Caspian 


The answer was that even if this 
enormous job were undertaken, it would 
take between two or three decades for 
the first drop of this water to reach the 
Caspian, after another 20 to 30,000,- 
000,000 rubles had been spent. 

A less gigantic project, operating on 
the same principle, was the damming 
of three smaller rivers, the Dvina, the 
Mezen, and the Petchora. They also 
flow into the Arctic Ocean, but to the 
west of the Ural Mountains. Their 
water’ could conceivably be diverted 
into the Volga. But even this would 
take far too long, provided always that 
the idea of turning rivers south would 
be practical at all, and not interfere 
with agriculture in the north. 

The most logical suggestion came 
from an oceanographer by the name of 
B. A. Apollov. He pointed out that it 
was not the Caspian Sea as a whole 
which caused the problems but the 
northern part of the Caspian, and that 
the important point was to prevent a 
further lowering of the northern part. 

This could be accomplished by build- 
ing a dam starting on the western shore 
just south of the mouth of the Terek 
River. Then the dam would be anchored 
at the other end of the island of Kulaly. 
A second, much shorter dam would go 
from Kulaly to any convenient point on 
the eastern shore. 


Dams 280 Miles Long 


The total length of the dams would 
have to be about 280 miles, but the dams 
would not have to contend with deep 
water, the depth of the sea being not 
much over 20 feet in that area. This 
would catch all the river waters, make 
the dammed up northern portion into a 
fresh water lake, and in a number of 
years bring the shore line back to what 
it was in 1900. 

Whether Apollov’s suggestion is being 
considered for an official project is not 
known. But it is the simplest way in 
which the Russians can restore the eco- 
nomically important northern Caspian 
to its former usefulness. 





Understanding 


Tiger at India’s Door? 


After several days of fiery de- 
bate, India’s Parliament backed 
up Prime Minister Nehru’s stand 
on the explosive India-China 
border dispute with an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 


The dispute developed _ last 
summer when Red Chinese troops 
fanned out into 3,000 square miles of 
desolate mountain country on the 
China-India border (see major 
article in our Sept. 23 issue). 

On most Western maps, this re- 
gion is shown as part of India. China, 
however, says she questions the le- 
gality of the boundary line. She 
insists that the disputed area is actu- 
ally part of China, and that the Brit- 
ish (the former rulers of India) 
illegally annexed the region in the 
nineteenth century. 

For the past 10 years, Nehru has 
“leaned over backwards” to be 
friendly with Red China—thereby in- 
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curring much criticism from the U.S. 
and other Western nations. Two 
months ago, however, Red Chinese 
troops killed a dozen Indian border 
guards on patrol in one of the dis- 
puted regions. Many Indians de- 
manded that Nehru take immediate 
action to oust the Chinese troops. 

Nehru repeatedly insisted that he 
would take action, but that his 
course must be cautious. For, he said, 
a border clash might trigger a war. 

Nevertheless, popular demands for 
more forceful action by Nehru have 
mounted rapidly. Much of the pro- 
test has been directed against 
Nehru’s Defense Minister and chief 
U.N. delegate, V.K. Krishna Menon. 
Menon has a reputation both within 
India and in the United Nations of 
being “soft” on Communists. He has 
been accused of not deploying the 
Indian army effectively enough in 
the present crisis. 
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servant, is cheered through the streets of Amsterdam, Holland. Accompanying him 
is a cart full of gifts to be handed out at houses along his route. Saint Nicholas 
traditionally parades in mid-November. Children celebrate St. Nicholas Eve on Dec. 6. 


the NEWS 


Several groups have called for 
Menon’s dismissal. But Nehru has 
called Krishna Menon a “man of the 
deepest patriotism,” and insists that 
he remain in the post. 

Debate came to a head in India’s 
Parliament late last month. Nehru 
vigorously defended both Menon 
and his own cautious policies. He 
wound up a ringing speech by offer- 
ing to resign. At this point, he was 
interrupted with cries of “No! No!” 
A few hours later, he was given a 
unanimous vote of confidence. 

Meanwhile, Red China proposed a 
24-mile-wide demilitarized zone in 
the disputed areas. Nehru rejected 
this proposal. If India accepted it, 
he stated, it would imply Indian rec- 
ognition of Chinese land claims. 

Prime Minister Nehru then sug- 
gested that each side withdraw com- 
pletely from the disputed areas 
pending a settlement. As we went 
to press, the Chinese had shown no 
signs of accepting his proposal. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Why has 
the peace suddenly been shattered 
along the 2,500-mile China-India 
border? Some observers say the 
Red Chinese are infuriated be- 
cause India has given refuge to 
nearly 15,000 Tibetans. These Tibet- 
ans fled their homeland after the 
Chinese Reds suppressed a revolu- 
tion there last March (see our major 
article on refugees on page 10). 

For this reason, many Asians be- 
lieve it is important for India to 
take a firm stand against Red China. 
India’s 500,000-man army, most ob- 
servers admit, is no match for the 
gigantic Red Chinese forces. But, 
they add, Red China probably does 


not want a “hot” war. 


U.S. Aid to India 

As a result of these troubles with 
Red China, the U.S. has taken an- 
other look at its aid program to In- 
dia. Some Congressmen believe aid 
to India should be increased. 

Others point out that administra- 
tors of our aid program have charged 
that “ineffective use has been made 
of certain goods already sent to In- 
dia.” For instance, they claim that 
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India requested money for oil well 
drilling equipment that it did not 
need. In addition, U.S. officials have 
charged, India has not been wholly 
cooperative in supplying information 
on how USS. aid is actually used. 

Significantly, on his current “good 
will” trip to Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
President Eisenhower will spend 
more time in India than in any other 
country. He plans a four-day stay. 
During this time, Nehru will brief 
him on the status of the border dis- 
pute. The two world leaders will 
also attempt to cement new bonds 
of friendship between the two demo- 
cratic nations. 


The P-Bomb 


Too many people and too 
little production—that's the rea- 
son why the economies of many 
underdeveloped nations are 
merely marking time. 


This was the conclusion of a re- 
cent study by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. And the situation may become 
worse. The study predicts that the 
world’s population, now at the 
2,900,000,000 mark, may double by 
2,000 A.D. Moreover, this popula- 
tion growth would be greatest in 
underdeveloped countries—the na- 
tions least equipped to feed, clothe, 
house, and employ more people. 

What is the significance of the so- 


down 
between 2,000,000 African tribesmen, 
troops were rushed into U.N. trust territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
(map): The Watusis (photo), tribe of seven-foot giants, were 
fleeing from attacks of their former slaves, the smaller but 
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called population bomb (P-bomb)? 
It is holding back the economies of 
many underdeveloped nations. These 
lands must struggle harder and 
harder just to keep abreast of their 
expanding population. 

Many underdeveloped nations— 
aided by U.S. and U.N. financial 
and technical assistance—are strug- 
gling to boost agricultural produc- 
tivity. More and more food is being 
raised—but there are constantly more 
and more mouths to feed. Accord- 
ing to the U.N. World Health Or- 
ganization, two out of three people 
go to bed hungry every night. 

“In most of Africa and Asia,” State 
Department officials warn, “there ap- 
pears to have been no really pro- 
found improvement in levels of 
living despite the fact that intensive 
programs of economic development 
have been in operation for more 
than a decade.” 

And in Latin America, the world’s 
fastest growing region, the econ- 
omies of many nations are rising at 
a slower rate than a decade ago. 

Experts say that the soaring birth 
rate in underdeveloped countries is 
being triggered by a decline in the 
death rate. As modern medical mar- 
vels are introduced into poorer 
nations, the death rate slumps dra- 
matically. More babies grow up—to 
face the struggle against starvation. 

In a highly industrialized nation 
such as the U.S., on the other hand, 
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more numerous Bahutus, Fighting broke out when Belgians, 
who govern territory for U.N., gave most administrative posts 
to Watusis. The disappointed Bahutus decided to end 300 
years of servitude. The towering Watusis have now enlisted 
the help of pygmies armed with deadly poison dart blowguns. 


a soaring population creates a dif- 
ferent situation. More people mean 
more consumers, and more oppor- 
tunities for the economy to expand 
to service these consumers. Their 
demand for goods, in turn, provides 
new jobs and opportunities for mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Today the U.S. population has just 
surged past the 179,000,000 mark. 

Unfortunately, many nations are 
underdeveloped. To them, a soaring 
population could spell disaster. Sir 
Julian Huxley, British biologist and 
brother of author Aldous Huxley, last 
week called upon the United Nations 
to set up a special agency to work 
out ways to solve the population 
problem. He warned that “the very 
continuance of human civilization is 
now threatened, not merely by the 
possibility of nuclear war, but even 
more gravely by overpopulation.” 


“Payola”’ Probe 


The spotlight has swung from 
television quiz scandals to probes 
of disc jockey ‘‘payola.”’ 

In New York, America’s music 
publishing capital, District Attorney 
Frank S. Hogan subpoenaed the 
accounting books of 11 recording 
companies—mainly those who spe- 
cialize in rock ’n’ roll records. 

The head of one of the companies 
confessed that he had been paying 
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DO IT YOURSELF—OR DO WITHOUT. A common worker own an automobile 
in Hungary? Top Communist officials said it couldn't be done—until these two 
Hungarians built a homemade car. Auto is short on legroom—but at least it's a 
car. Behind Iron Curtain, only top party officials can afford autos. Even if an 
official is very wealthy, he usually must wait two or three years for delivery. 


bribes — called “payola” in broad- 
casting slang—to disc jockeys all over 
the country. Purpose: to induce the 
disc jockeys to play his records. 

“Payola” is a new word in the na- 
tion’s vocabulary. But it is an old 
story in the spinning world of disc 
jockeys. In theory at least, if a tune 
is “pushed” enough on a popular disc 
jockey’s program, it has a good 
chance of becoming a hit. The big- 
ger the audience, the greater the 

ublicity for the song—and the 
ome the “payola.” 

As the spotlight focused on “pay- 
ola,” a number of well-known record 
spinners found themselves out of 
work. Alan Freed, who claims he 
launched rock ’n’ roll, was fired by 
a New York radio station. Freed had 
refused to sign a statement that he 
had néver accepted money or gifts 
to promote records on his show. Al- 
though he denied he took money to 
“plug” songs, he admitted he had 
been offered money or gifts “plenty 
of times” to play certain recordings 
over and over again. 


Dise Jockeys Quizzed 


The furor over “payola” flared in 
many parts of the country, as radio 
stations started quizzing their own 
disc jockeys. 

PSinger Don Anthony testified that 
he had paid $5,000 in “payola” to 
promote his own records. 


PIn Detroit, three disc jockeys re- 
signed from a local radio station aft- 
er they were accused of allegedly 
taking bribes from music publishers. 
PIn Norfolk, Va., four disc jockeys 
were suspended after they played a 
single record 320 times in one day. 
They were later taken back after 
they said that they were merely try- 
ing to demonstrate that the public 
isn't gullible enough to accept a bad 
record even if disc jockeys are 
bribed to play it. Many critics have 
charged that rock ’n’ roll owes most 
of its popularity to such “payola.” 

Coming on top of the TV quiz 
scandals, the “payola” investigations 
have put the broadcasting industry on 
the spot, some observers say. There 
is strong pressure from the public 
and from Congress for a “clean 
up” in both radio and television (see 
major article in our Nov. 18 issue). 

This week the U.S. Federal Com- 
munications Commission plans_ to 
hold public hearings on broadcast- 
ing abuses. In addition, the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight—which made headlines during 
its recent probe of rigged TV quiz- 
zes—will begin an investigation into 
“payola.” 

Unless the broadcasting industry 
takes more effective steps to police 
itself, some Congressmen plan to in- 
troduce bills providing stricter Fed- 
eral controls over radio and TV. 


TRUMAN LAUDS TEENS. Ameri- 
can teen-agers care more and know 
more about world affairs today than 
teen-agers of past generations, accord- 
ing to former President Harry S. 
Truman. Mr. Truman made his state- 
ment in answer to questions asked him 
by a group of editors of Scholastic 
Magazines at a meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies. 

The percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents is not much greater than it ever 
was, Mr. Truman stated. What counts 
more, he said, is that most teen-agers 
are seriously interested in national and 
world affairs—and are “a darn sight 
smarter” than many of the people com- 
plaining about them. Mr. Truman said 
he had addressed more than 200,000 
young people in high schools and col- 
leges since 1953. 


FEDERALIST PAPER FOUND. A 
long-standing historical controversy has 
been put to rest with the dis- 
covery of essay number 64 of the 
Federalist Papers. The document is in 
the handwriting of John Jay. Until its 
discovery, scholars had disputed the 
authorship of the essay—which refers 
to the treaty-making powers of the U.S. 
Senate. 

The Federalist Papers’ authors—James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and 
John Jay—had agreed to keep the au- 
thorship anonymous. The Federalist 
Papers were written in 1787 and 1788, 
after the Constitutional Convention, to 
explain to the American people the 
need for a strong Constitution to re- 
place the weak Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The 85 essays played an important 
role in influencing the states to ratify 
the Constitution. 

In later years, Hamilton became the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, Madison 
was elected the fourth President of the 
United States. And John Jay was ap- 
pointed the first Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


BE FUNNY—OR ELSE. Soviet circus 
clowns, it seems, have forgotten how 
to be funny. This sad state of affairs 
was discovered during a recent visit to 
a circus in Moscow by Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, who is regarded in 
some circles as being quite a success- 
ful performer himself. 

As a result, clowns from all over the 
Soviet Union were summoned to Mos- 
cow last month for the first national 
conference on clown craft. Between 
grim-faced sessions to discuss their art, 
top Soviet clowns put on a special per- 
formance—and won many laughs. 
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THE FUTURE BELONBS 
TO THE AIRMAN 


There’s a real future ahead for the trained specialist in 
today’s new Age of Space. It can be your future, if you 
train where the Age of Space is now...in the U.S. Air 
Force. Airmen work on a day-to-day basis with super- 
sonic aircraft, rockets and guided missiles—all fore- 
runners of manned flight into outer space, that soon will 
be. Take your place among these pioneers in the 
U.S. Air Force—the only place where such a broad and 
complete range of Space Age specialty training is avail- 
able to you. For full details, see your local Air Force 
Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-912 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
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What Do Vou. Know ? 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. REFUGEE PROBLEM 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 
phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__1l. Most of the refugees from East 

Germany have fled to 
a. Russia _ c. the United States 
b. Poland d. West Germany 

2. The resolution which called for 
a World Refugee Year was spon- 
sored in the 
a. U. S. House of Representa- 

tives 

b. World Court 
c. U.N. General Assembly 
d. U.N. Security Council 

3. In which of the following coun- 
tries did an anti-Communist re- 
volt in 1956 lead to a flight of 
refugees? 
a. Yugoslavia 
b. Rumania 
c. Nationalist China 
d. Hungary 

. Two countries which contribute 
more than 90 per cent of the 


a. Algeria 


c. Korea 
d. Algeria 


a. Germany 
b. Viet Nam 


__6. A refugee area to which Russia 


has donated money and sup- 
plies is 

c. Viet Nam 
b. West Germany d. Korea 


__7. Which of the following coun- 


tries and areas are matched in- 
correctly? 

a. Algeria—North Africa 

b. Tibet—Middle East 

c. Hungary—Central Europe 

d. India—Southeast Asia 


. Communists are in control of 


each of the following areas, 
except 

a. North Viet Nam 

b. North Korea 

c. China 

d. Hong Kong 


. Which of the following countries 


is widely separated from the 
other three? 
a. Bhutan 


b. India 


c. Nepal 
d. Syria 


__10. U. S. immigration quotas are 


based mainly on the 
a. population of countries from 


ll. PETROLEUM 


Multiple Choice 


__1. In which pair did the first con- 


tribute to the second? 

a. Establishment of large refin- 
eries by John D. Rockefeller 
—Discovery of oil in Titus- 
ville 

. Invention of the gasoline- 
powered automobile—Use of 
kerosene in internal combus- 
tion engines 

- Multiplication of uses of pe- 
troleum products—Wider de- 
mand for animal power 

. Demand for millions of gal- 
lons of petroleum—World- 
wide search for oil reserves 


. Which of the following sources 


provides more of the energy we 
consume than the other sources 
given? 

a. nuclear power 

b. coal 

c. petroleum 

d. water and animal power 


‘ 


iil. READING A CHART 


Multiple Choice 


—_1. The number of gallons in a bar- 


rel of crude oil is 

a. 18.4 

b. 100 

c. 42.0 

d. not given in the chart 


. The percentage yield of gaso- 


line from a barrel of crude oil in 
1918 was 


U.N.’s relief funds for refugees 
inthe Middle East are 


which immigrants come 
b. need in our country for par- 
a. Britain and the U. S. ticular kinds of skilled or 
b. the U. S. and Russia professionally trained peo- sidual fuel oil in a barrel of 
c. Israel and Saudi Arabia ple crude oil in 1957 was 
d. Britain and France c. percentage of immigrants a. 6.0 c. 15.3 
Division of the country between from each country who were b. 22.5. d. not given in chart 
Communists and anti-Commu- living in the U. S. in 1920 . The number of gallons of kero- 
nists has contributed to the ref- d. family relationship of immi- sene per barrel of crude oil be- 
ugee problem in each of the fol- grants to people now living tween 1918 and 1957 
lowing countries, except in the U. S. a. increased 
b. decreased 
c. remained about the same 
d. is not given in the chart 
. Between 1918 and 1957 ‘the 
GALLONS number of gallons of gasoline 
PER BARREL | % YIELD per barrel of crude oil 
43.8 i a. increased by over 100% 
38 b. decreased by 8.7 gallons 
23.1 c. remained about the same 
14.4 d. increased by 7.8 gallons 


a. 53.5 c. 25.8 « 
b. 42.0 d. not given in chart 
. The number of gallons of re- 
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An exciting glimpse of tomorrow’s promise 
can be seen today in Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Science City—the great Research 
and Engineering Center in Dearborn, 
Michigan—where anything can happen— 
and usually does. 

At this moment, one group of automo- 
tive engineers is endeavoring to improve 
Ford Motor Company products of today. 
Another group is engaged in designing 


and planning new concepts in vehicles of 


the future. And, a third team of scientists 
is performing basic 
new horizons of human knowledge. 


resear¢ h, searching 


For example, in this third category, a 
group of internationally known physicists 
is using advanced techniques in a study of 
atoms and crystals. By subjecting these 
“building blocks of matter’ to super-cold 
temperatures, they can learn why a com- 
bination of atoms and electrons in a 
substance produces certain electrical, 
magnetic or mechanical properties. From 
this intense research is coming new classes 
of metallic and nonmetallic materials. 

At temperatures approaching absolute 
zero ( —460 F°), scientists break nitrogen 
gas into “free radicals’ of nitrogen which 


VT ALL 


freeze, then recombine into molecules, 
releasing energy through fusion in the 
process. While this has no practical ap 
plication in landborne vehicles, it does 
offer exciting possibilities as a source of 
power for interplanetary travel. 

Amazing? Yes. And wonderful, too! 
One more example of the wide range of 
thinking that goes on every day in Ford 
Motor Company’s Research and Engineer- 
ing Center... thinking that will lead to a 
better tomorrow for you. 
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OBODY ever warns Susan Christina 

von Saltza not to get her feet wet. 
"Twould be silly, indeed. For practically 
every time Chris dunks one of her 
pretty toes into the water, she breaks 
a record, At last count, she had some- 
thing like 25 swimming marks to her 
credit! 

The Saltza of the earth made her 
big splash last September. At the Pan- 
American Games in Chicago she won— 
get this—five gold medals! She finished 
first in five events—every one in record 
time! 

The experts now figure she’s our 
brightest hope against the Australian 
girl wonders in the 1960 Olympics in 
Rome, Italy. 

And how old is this “shark”? Just 15! 
Her doctor father, a former Stanford 
University swimming star, taught her 
to swim at the age of seven. Living in 
Los Gatos, Calif., just a few blocks 
from the Pacific Ocean, the von Saltzas 
used to spend a lot of time splashing 
around in the blue Pacific waters. 

At the age of 11, Chris went out for 
the famous Santa Clara Swim Club. 
Coach George Haines gave her a quick 
look-over and ordered her to swim 
some laps in the pool. When hechecked 
back later, he discovered she had done 
115 laps! 

That convinced the coach. He set 
out to make her a champion. Satisfied 
with her powerful kick, he went to 


Shark-Shooter 


work building up her arm and shoulder 
muscles. Chris spent long hours in the 
pool and wrestled doggedly with pul- 
leys and weights in her den. 

Only one year later Chris qualified 
for the 1956 Olympic trials, but just 
missed becoming the youngest girl ever 
to make the team. She and Coach 
Haines promptly started on a four-year 
program aimed at the 1960 Olympics. 

At age 13 she began winning gold 
medals. But it wasn’t until a year later 
that she made the headlines. At the 
national women’s championships in 
Topeka she copped the 100-meter free- 
style title in 1:03.5, a new American 
record. Then, less than an hour later, 
she windmilled to a new _ world’s 
record (2:37.4) in the 200-meter back 
stroke, She’s been rewriting the record 
book ever since. 

All of Los Gatos (Cal.) High School 
is mighty proud of its water whiz. No 
mere athlete is Chris. A straight A 
student, she belongs to the Rally and 
Publicity Commission, the French Club, 
the Girls’ Athletic League, and, thanks 
to her high scholastic standing, the 
California Scholarship Federation. Her 
favorite subjects are history and French. 

Insofar as other sports are concerned, 
Chris “goes” for water skiing, riding, 
and tennis. “I don’t have much time 
for other hobbies,” she says, “but I do 
collect rocks and minerals.” 

How does a gir! find all the time to 
study, participate in clubs, and train? 
Simple. Chris gets up at 5:30 every 
morning. By 7:00 a.m. she’s at the pool, 
where she works out for an hour and 
a half. She then attends classes, after 
which she returns to the pool for an- 
other two hours. She does this six days 
a week, all year round. 

“What with homework and all, that 
doesn’t leave me much time for dates,” 
she says. “But I wouldn’t change it for 
anything. Swimming is a wonderful 
sport. It means being with nice people, 
going places, and having the satisfac- 
tion of working hard and doing your 
best.” 

The fact that she doesn’t have much 


time for dates is real tough on the 
boys. For Chris is very easy on the eyes. 
A slim, trim girl, standing 5-feet 10- 
inches tall, she cuts a fine figure with 
her beautiful blonde hair, blue eyes, 
charming freckles, and wide, warm 
smile. 

She admits she “eats like a horse” 
and drinks all the milk she can—some- 
times two quarts a day. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Football’s fastest-flying Birds must 
be the Birds of Corbin, Ky. Halfback 
Billy Bird of Corbin High set a state 
record last season by scoring 66 points 
(10 touchdowns and six extra points) 
against Williamsburg High—while his 
brother, Roger, got the other td in 
Corbin’s 75-0 victory. 

And whose record did Billy crack? 
Big brother Gavin’s, who chalked up 
49 points in 1956! 
> Some of you White Sox fans growled 
when I picked Ernie Banks over Louis 
Aparicio as my all-star shortshop. But 
I was positive I was right. After all, 
Ernie led both leagues in runs batted 
in with 143, clouted just one homer 
less than leader Eddie Mathews, and 
set an all-time record in fielding (short- 
stops). 

As a reward for his great year with 
a fifth-place club he was picked the 
most valuable player in the National 
League—the first National Leaguer in 
history to win the award two years in 
a row. 
> How did Wally Moon ever finish 
fourth in the National League most- 
valuable-player voting? Sure, he’s a fine 
all-around player. But he batted in only 
74 runs in 543 at bats. Why, Duke 
Snider on his own team batted in 13 
more runs in 173 less times at bat! 

I agree with the top three choices— 
Banks, Mathews, and Aaron. But I 
could pick a half-dozen players who 
rated above Moon. For instance—Ce- 
peda, Pinson, Mays, Robinson, Boyer, 
and Bell. 

—HeErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Once you slip your hand into a new Wilson glove, you’re a big 
glove man in the wonderful world of baseball. You’re Luis 
Aparicio stabbing a line drive deep at short... you’re Nellie 

@ @ Fox digging a hard-hit ground ball out of the dirt... you’re 
Harvey Kuenn making a catch that brings the crowd to its 
feet... you’re Ted Williams ending a rally by catching a fly 
ball with your back against the wall. 

Line up with the BJG glove men in baseball. The brilliant 
plays made by these great fielding stars of the majors can be 
your plays too. Sostart the season with a new Wilson glove. 

Wilson gloves and mitts are designed and used by these 
and other members of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Win With [ilbon 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO [A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


MIRRORGRAM™M 


DEAR DAD: 
I’m doing my Christmas hinting early. I’d like a new ball glove for Christmas and I’ve 


checked the one I want. Thank you. 
Your son, 









































The ‘‘Big’’ glove 
used by the ‘“‘Big”’ 
glove men in the 
majors. Large Grip- 
Tite pocket. Snap- 
Action in paim. Bar- 
rel shaped web. 


A2131—Aparicio— 
Pro Style 
Large Grip-Tite 
pocket. Adjustable 
Hold-Titewrist strap. 
Streamline back fin- 
gers. Snap-Action 

lace. 


A2114—Harvey 
Kuenn Model 
Deep Grip-Tite pock- 
et. Lock-Tite web. 
Snap-Action lace. 
Fully leather lined. 
Adjustable wrist 


strap. 
Made in the U.S.A. 


AND DAD, BE SURE iT’S A WILSON 
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Petroleum 


“BEN-HUR” STIMUL ATES (Continued from page 13) 


bustion engine—has helped to change 


our entire way of life. Statistics tell the 
S( ‘HOOL PROJE«¢ | ) story. A century ago about 94 per cent 
of our energy requirements were satis- 
fied by men and animals. The rest came 
AND DIS [ SSION S from steam and water power. The aver- 
age factory worker put in 70 hours a 
week. A farmer worked even longer 
hours. 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, producers of the new and Today the statistics are reversed. 
highly praised production of “BEN-HUR”, and the ~ nage - per am of our work is done 
° . y machines—from opening cans to 
high schools of the country are working closely together Gasinpetind Geagin Sites hihad vo place. 
to make this important motion picture an entertain- Thanks to machines, the average fac- 
ment to be both seen and studied. An elaborate Study tory worker today, in a 40-hour week, 


, ‘ . can produce as much as the worker of 
Guide, written and supervised by Dr. Joseph Mersand, 90h cnet tine aut to Silibinn etek. 


President of the National Council of Teachers of And petroleum products fuel more than 


‘ ‘ : . half of these machines and lubricate al] 
English, has been published and made available gratis. oe ae 


A film strip, an exhibit of set sketches and impressive The new source of energy also has 
photographs and other items are in the school “kit”, revolutionized life down on the farm. 


, , Since 1929 farm employment has 
available to teachers without charge. dropped by 33 per cent. The use of 


animal power has fallen by 77 per cent. 
yoiss Yet, during this same period, farm pro- 


$t 
To Teachers _ = Address: M-G-M duction has increased by 66 per cent. 


of English, om rcnns tanita “BEN-HUR” Edu- Thirty years ago, one farm worker could 


Latinand His- — cational Dept., 1540 produce enough food for nine people. 
tory: A sam- B’way, N.Y. 36, Today he can feed 23 people. 

ple copy of the N.Y. Also advise if To the petroleum industry must go 
“BEN-HUR” you wish a field much of the credit for this boost in food 


: production. American farmers own 
a are ‘you when “BEN. 5,000,000 tractors and 3,000,000 trucks. 
, a 


ti hel HUR” Petroleum also fuels other machines that 
gra a aap : apples lighten the farmer’s chores. Farm pro- 
yon ren yous - Peer. sea. ductivity also has been increased by the 
activities in con- Special student- 


; ‘eh thi t use of pesticides, which kill destructive 
nection with this ticket perform- insects. Many pesticides contain petro- 
inspiring motion nt ances may be leum ingredients. 


picture. : ree arranged. 
Our World Shrinks 

pron In addition to triggering a revolution 
METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER in production, petroleum also has 


WILLIAM sparked a revolution in transportation. 


- Automobiles, airplanes, and ships—pow- 
WYLERS ered and lubricated by petroleum—have 
emee~~guemeel shrunk the world. The auto and bus 

have permitted our cities to mushroom. 
Even though many Americans live in 
the suburbs, they can still enjoy the 
advantages of the city. 

Our defense machine, too, is run on 
petroleum. Petroleum fuels and lubri- 
cates planes, trucks, tanks, ships, jeeps. 
It also goes to war as fuel for napalm 
bombs and flame throwers. Petroleum 
products are also major ingredients in 
explosives, smokescreens, and synthetic 
tires. 

Today nearly 2,000,000 Americans 
are employed by the petroleum industry 
in America alone. Other millions of 
Americans owe their jobs indirectly to 
the petroleum industry. These are the 
~~" Hg workers who produce the products 
TECHNICOLOR® needed by the petroleum industry: pipe- 
lines, tankers, motors, steel, iron, chemi- 











cals, cement, rubber, tin, and others. 

In addition, the petroleum industry 
provides other industries with their 
basic ingredients. Petroleum products 
are used in linoleum, cleaning fluids, 
paints, lacquers, drugs, soaps, deter- 
gents, inks, waxes, etc. 

To meet the demand for millions of 
gallons of petroleum each year, the in- 
dustry must always be on the lookout 
for new oil reserves. Oil prospecting is 
an expensive undertaking. Drilling a 
well in an unproved oil field—called 
wildcatting—costs more than $100,000. 
And nine out of 10 wildcat wells turn 
out to be dry. The world’s deepest well 
—25,340 feet down in Texas—cost about 
$3,000,000 to drill. And it is as dry as 
a bone. 

Some day in the distant future, ex- 
perts say, petroleum power may give 
way to nuclear power. The atom’s po- 
tential is fantastic. One pound of ura- 
nium can produce as much energy as 
5,500 barrels of oil or a million pounds 
of coal. Will we have enough petroleum 
to fuel us to the time when the atom 
comes of age? 


Reserves for Tomorrow 


Most experts say yes. According to 
the U. S. Geological Survey, our nation 
still has plenty of oil in the ground— 
about 300,000,000,000 barrels. What's 
more, the petroleum resources of the 
Middle East and South America are far 
greater than those of the U. S. 

In addition, the American petroleum 
industry is making great progress in oil 
conservation. In the early days of the 
oil industry, gushers wasted millions of 
gallons of oil. Today gushers are a relic 
of the past. An intricate contraption of 
pipes and valves—called a Christmas 
tree—is hooked to the upper end of the 
well. It caps the pressure—and the oil— 
in the well. 

Using new techniques, oilmen are 
able to tap about half the petroleum in 
an oil field. A century ago, only 25 per 
cent of the oil in a pool could be 
pumped out, for much of it is trapped 
in tiny veins in the rock. 

One way to unlock trapped oil is to 
pump water into the well. Water pres- 
sure frees the trapped oil, and forces it 
into a pool, Some day, an atomic bomb 
could be exploded in an “exhausted” 
well deep in the ground. The gigantic 
squeeze of the nuclear fist would wring 
millions of gallons out of the veins. 

Edwin L. Drake’s first oil well pro- 
duced about 20 barrels each day. Today 
huge pumps daily drain 7,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil from pools under our soil. 
Another 1,500,000 barrels are imported 
daily from abroad. For many years, 
petroleum will continue to be one of our 
most useful servants—whether it trans- 
ports people or goods around the block 
or around the world. 





Pass every examination in “Cum Laude” style 


Basic requirement from the peerless Arrow Cum Laude Collection ... 
the button-down sport shirt with back-pleat and back-button. Arrow 
makes it in an all-new, all-cotton perfected wash-and-wear fabric... 
so luxurious it keeps you smart, neat, and comfortable from classroom 
to coke-date. And the classic university collar is styled with Arrow’s 
passion for perfection .. . it rolls just so... stays trimly handsome 
open or closed. Sanforized labeled for lasting fit. Widest variety of 
exciting new campus colors and patterns. $5.00. 


Breathes there the man who dares return to schoo/ 
without a knit shirt? And wait till you see Arrow knits! 
Marvelous new shades ... richest, softest fabrics .. . and 
astonishing comfort and fit thanks to new action-free 
styling that never binds, pulls, or strains. 


—-ARROW- 


Oivett, Peaboay & Co., Inc Wherever you go... you look better in an Arrow shirt 





Extend Ban 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy recently reported: 
“Any dose (of radiation), however small, 
produces some biological effect, and 
this effect is harmful.” 

We must stop nuclear testing perma- 
nently. The future of the human race 
may depend on it! 


2. A nuclear war could destroy most 
of the world. 


In August 1945, a lone Air Force 
bomber flew over the Japanese city of 


Hiroshima and dropped one bomb. 
That bomb destroyed a city of 300,000 
people, and caused 80,000 deaths. 
Atomic bombs have since become 
much more powerful. The Hiroshima 
bomb had an explosive power of 20,000 
tons of TNT. An H-bomb tested at 
Eniwetok atoll in 1954 had an explo- 
sive power of 20,000,000 tons of TNT! 
There is no limit to the size or death- 
dealing power of today’s hydrogen 
bombs. A single H-bomb could obliter- 
ate a city like Detroit, Los Angeles or 
Atlanta. Furthermore, deadly radiation 
waves could contaminate an area as 
large as the state of Massachusetts. 





FOR DRAMATIC ADVENTURES 


IN SCIENCE 


.. » WATCH 


CONQUEST 


ON CBS/TV EVERY SUNDAY 


CONQUEST documents the excit- 
ing progress and discovery in all 
fields of science... narrated by 
Charles Qollingwood, topflight 


DEC. 13—HYPNOSIS 

ory of hypnosis as a 
scientific tool—its use as an 
anesthetic in childbirth. 


DEC. 20— 


THE VOICE OF THE INSECT 

Demonstrating how and why 
certain insects communi- 
cate with each other. 


DEC. 27—THE LANDING BARRIER 
Investigations into the tremen- 
dous problem of landing today’s 
ultra high speed aircraft. 


JAN. 3—THE LADDER OF LIFE 
A report of important new discoveries 
in Darwin’s theory of evolution. 


AND MORE TO COME —Presented in 
cooperation with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Check 


Congress recently held a hearing on 
the possible effects of a nuclear attack 
on the U. S. Two prominent meteorolo- 
gists made the chilling prediction that 
more than half the people of this coun- 
try could be wiped out in a matter of 
hours. Others could die slowly of radia- 
tion poisoning. Deadly radiation belts 
could make the land uninhabitable for 
generations. 

Right now the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union have enough nuclear weapons to 


destroy practically all life on this planet! 


Producing—and testing—more nuclear 
weapons just makes for mutual fear 
and more distrust. 

It is no answer to say that the Rus- 
sians are opposed to “foolproof” inspec- 
tions, or that they can’t be trusted. 
Soviet obstinacy or obstruction does not 
absolve the Free World from its duty 
to save us all. 


3. Nuclear weapons must be banned 
before other nations acquire them. 

For years the U. S., Britain, and the 
Soviet Union have held a monopoly on 
atomic weapons. But the blast that will 
soon rock the Sahara will bring France 
into the nuclear “club.” Other nations 
may follow suit by developing their 
own atomic bombs. The nuclear clock 
is ticking louder and louder. The time 
left to reach a test ban agreement is 
running out. As more nations join the 
nuclear “club,” there is an increasing 
danger that the bomb may be used! 

Dr. Jay Orear, professor of physics 
at Cornell University, sounded a clear 
warning: “The new danger point will 
be reached when nuclear stockpiles 
spread to small nations. If the present 
arms race and cold war continue, this 
point will be reached in 10 or 20 years. 
At least a dozen small nations now have 
the capability to produce their own 
atomic bombs within five years.” 

An equally grim prediction was 
issued by Senator John F. Kennedy 
(Dem., Mass.), who said: “The ability 
of other nations to test, develop and 
stockpile atomic weapons will alter 
drastically the whole balance of power 
and put us all at the mercy of an in- 
advertent, irresponsible, or deliberate 
attack from any corner of the globe.” 

If we ban all nuclear tests, we can 
close the atomic club to all new mem- 
bers. Then we can work out an inspec- 
tion system for nuclear disarmament. 

Skeptics point out the risks in work- 
ing out a test ban. Of course there are 
risks. No inspection system may be 
completely foolproof. But these risks 
are nothing compared to the risks we 
take by allowing more countries to 
build nuclear arsenals, 

We must halt the arms race if we 


Monsanto 


local television listings for time and station. 
are to prevent nuclear warfare. The 


way to start is to ban al] nuclear test- 
ing permanently. 


Sponsored every other week by 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. « 





ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 





Since we won't be back until Jan. 6, 

let’s just scoop off the cream of the TV 
shows coming up. 
® Dec. 9: The first Christmas special 
is NBC-TV’s Once Upon a Christmas 
Time, based on Paul Gallico’s charming 
fable, “The 13th Orphan.” 
®&Dec. 10: CBS-TV has Startime’s 
“Tonight with Belafonte,” a _ tuneful 
hour of Harry Belafonte and his group. 
Dec. 13: CBS-TV will show The 
Wizard of Oz, the famous movie which 
stars Judy Garland. Your host will be 
Red Skelton. NBC-TV’s Hallmark Hall 
of Fame will have its “Christmas Festi- 
val,” with Walter Slezak, ice-skating 
champion Dick Button, and French 
painter André Giradi creating Nativity 
scenes while Judith Anderson narrates. 
Dec. 15: NBC-TV’s Startime will do 
a Western version of the Cinderella 
legend called “Cindy’s Fella.” James 
Stewart and George Gobel will star, 
with Lois Smith playing Cindy. 
Dec. 18: The Bell Telephone Hour 
(NBC-TV) presents Christmas music 
by Rosemary Clooney, The Lennon 
Sisters, Metropolitan Opera stars Lisa 
Della Casa and Giorgio Tozzi, and 13- 
year-old violinist Perry Ambrose. 
Dec. 22: Startime (NBC-TV) will 
have a lovely Christmas show. Lawyer- 
actor Joseph N. Welch will be the host. 
You'll hear Christmas music by Leo- 
nard Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Marian Anderson, 
and two fine choirs: Westminister Choir 
of Princeton, N.J., and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Boys’ Choir of London, England. 
Dec. 23: Red Skelton (CBS-TV) will 
do the show that is becoming his an- 
nual production—O. Henry’s “The Cop 
and the Anthem,” a Christmas fable. 
Dec. 24: On Christmas Eve there 
will be church services televised on 
the three networks and on many local 
stations, too. 
® Dec. 25: On Christmas Day, NBC-TV 
will repeat Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s classic one- 
act opera. 
Rounding out the year will be the 
usual Bowl Games on New Year’s Day, 
and two news round-ups of 1959 and 
1960: NBC-TV’s Projection ’60 (on 
Dec. 27) and ABC-TV’s Prologue 1960 
(on Dec. 20). 

And a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year from— 

—Dick KLEINER 
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COMING ON TV DECEMBER 13 


One of the most beautiful hours ever created for television 


The Hallmark 
Christmas Festival 























THE BEAUTY OF CHRISTMAS EXPRESSED IN 
SONG, DANCE, PAINTINGS AND ICE SKATING » 
starring WALTER SLEZAK » JUDITH ANDERSON 
DICK BUTTON, world champion skater s and including 
a dramatization of LUDWIG BEMELMAN’S “The 
Borrowed Christmas’’s# Produced and 

directed by GEORGE SCHAEFER ote : 
Color and black and white, NBC- —all mark, 
alll op Tame 


TV. Here isa special television event 


truly in the spirit of the season. 


5:30-6:30 EST ana PST 2 4:30-5:30 CST 3:30-4:30 MST 





Resume Testing 
(Continued from page 9) 

2. We must continue testing in order 
to develop new weapons. 

The purpose of nuclear testing is not 
to make bigger and dirtier city-busters. 
Right now scientists are working on 
plans for bombs with low radioactive 
fallout and on lightweight tactical nu- 
clear weapons. But these new weapons 
will remain only in the experimental 
stage—unless they can be tested to see 
how they will perform. 

Here is where a ban on nuclear test- 
ing is to our disadvantage. It freezes 


nuclear weapons technology at the giant 
city-buster bomb stage. It holds up the 
development of new weapons with 
lighter warheads. These could give a 
greater range to our guided missiles or 
yield fallout-free weapons which could 
be used tactically on the battlefield. 
Only in this way can we make up for 
the fact that our armies are much 
smaller than Communist land forces. 
Former Presidént Harry S. Truman 
has come out squarely for the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing. “If we allow 
ourselves,” he recently wrote, “to drift 
into a position where we fall behind 
in scientific nuclear development, we 
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@ ‘siinky Sue’? 


Stop that wiggly way of yours! 
Concentrate on improving your 
complexion. Boys go for girls 

who are sweet, fresh-looking, nice. 


are you? 


‘Corner 
Cowboy’? 
Prefer shadowy headquarters 
to public places? 
Timid with other people? 
A blemished skin is apt to make you shy. 





; r 
‘Knuckle Popper’ ? 


Your machine-gun technique with 
the knuckles may get attention, 
but a better way is to concentrate 
on clearing your complexion. 





‘Mighty Magnet’? 
You've got rea/ pull because 

you're sweet, pleasant 

to be with. A lovely cared-for 
complexion adds to your charm, tool 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart 

young men use it after 

shaving to help heal razor 

rash!) Get a jar today, 





would compromise our security and 
possibly jeopardize the peace . . . so 
long as there is open international law- 
lessness in the making of weapons, then 
we have an obligation to keep ourselves 
militarily strong.” 

Our military leaders agree. Army 
Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor has 
said that “our program for the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons will suffer 
from the banning of tests.” 


3. The radiation risks we take from 
continued testing are far less than the 
risks we run by letting our guard down. 


There's been a lot of talk about the 
hazards of radiation. What many peo- 
ple don’t seem to realize is that the 
amount of radiation we receive from 
nuclear tests is less than the amount 
we are constantly exposed to from 
natural radiation. 

Radiation comes from everywhere! 
Every substance on earth is radioactive. 
Even the page you are reading has a 
tiny amount of radioactivity. What we 
should remember is that the radiation 
dosages from fallout are extremely 
small compared with the radiation dos- 
ages which we all receive from natural 
“background” radiation, from medical 
X rays, etc. 

The genes that control heredity are 
subject to change under radiation. But 
there is no way to predict whether this 
change would benefit or harm individ- 
ual offspring. Furthermore, most such 
mutations fail to survive in a population 
where the unmutated characteristic pre- 
dominates. 

According to Dr. Willard F. Libby 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
risks from radiation from nuclear tests 
“is extremely small compared with 
other risks which persons everywhere 
take as a normal part of their lives.” 

Furthermore, says Dr. Libby, “the 
new technique of testing underground 
can greatly reduce world-wide fallout.” 

Nobody likes to resume nuclear test- 
ing, but as long as our security depends 
on having a strong nuclear arsenal we 
can’t afford not to! 

The Russians say they want to ban 
all testing permanently. But the Geneva 
talks have been going on for over a 
year—and getting nowhere because the 
Soviets refuse to accept a foolproof in- 
ternational inspection system. By their 
tactics, the Russians can prevent the 
West from developing and testing new 
atomic weapons—while we have no 
guarantee the Russians are abiding by 
their agreement. 

If the Soviets really mean business, 
they can prove it by accepting a test 
ban with international inspection to 
prevent cheating. In the meantime, our 
future as a free nation requires that we 
remain strong by resuming nuclear 
testing. 





No Room for Refugees 
(Continued from page 11) 


build the necessary factories and start 
the necessary industries. 

Meanwhile, the refugees sit and wait. 
Many older men and women look for- 
ward to death, some officials say 
frankly. “What else have they got?” 

Many U. N. officials are beginning 
to say the same thing about 180,000 
Algerian refugees who fled their war- 
torn country for the safety of neighbor- 
ing Morocco and Tunisia. For more 
than five years Algerian nationalists 
have been battling to free their coun- 
try from French rule (see major article 
on Algeria in our Oct. 14 issue). 

Misery and hardship—the inevitable 
backwash of war—make up the lives of 
Algeria’s 180,000 refugees. Some live 
in caves in the mountains of Morocco. 
Some don’t even have caves. 

The U: N. and the International Red 
Cross have been trying to provide aid 
to these people. Additional aid has 
come from Canada, Britain, Sweden, 
the U. S., and Yugoslavia. This is the 
only refugee area to which Russia has 
donated money and supplies. 


Alexandra Doesn't Smile 


Still, these people—three quarters of 
them women and children—are on a 
sub-standard diet. They should be get- 
ting a minimum of 2,500 calories a 
day. Most get less than 1,500. 

Alexandra, a 14-year-old Algerian 
girl in Tunisia, is typical. Her “ward- 
robe” consists of one thin cotton dress 
and one “burlap bag” dress, which she 
uses when she hunts for bits of useful 


Teens 
ask 


» With Christmas rtie: ing, 
Q vg een haa “to 


Toni... 


\. 
c 


Q. I'm a winter sports fiend but my pageboy 
can’t take it. Por I'd like to look “smooth” 
on ski or skate dates... R.S., Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 


A. You won’t cut much ice with “him” if your 
ge be-draggles at the touch of a snowflake. 
ow smooth can you be—with limp, clammy 

ends slithering down ‘round your neck? You 

could bundle them under a cap. But you're 
smarter to have a droop-proof page that prettifies 
while you're figure-<ight ... holds its shape 
through cha-cha dating. takes permanent 
body. And you get it with a good home wave. 

“Neither snow nor rain, nor heat”’ can wilt your 

pretty Toni page! What's more, you can style it 

smooth as silk—thanks to Toni’s Hidden Body. 


’ 
0 


ly—or something? C. O., Reading, Penn- 


sylvania. 


A, Dazzle the merry gentlemen with one of 
these Yuletide fancies. (1) A band, with a galaxy 
of paste-on stars—gold, silver, or in dress- 
matching colors. (2) Crown your do with a wee 
circlet of mistletoe. Or (3) wreathe holly around 

our chignon. (4) Tiny tree baubles ure fun in a 
Sratade twist. (5) More fun: be a jingle belle. 
Let a cluster of little, colorful bells dangle from 
a bow or barrette. 


w & 
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garbage in the town dump. 
She doesn’t go to school because 
there are no schools for the Algerian 


Q . My stand-up pincurls won’t stand up! Help! G. C., Natchez, Miss. 


ker . A. What's great about “stand-ups” is the fact that they can be 

refugees. She doesn’t smile often. . shaped in any direction . .. combed into umpteen different effects. 
The only hope, say some authorities, To keep those lazy curl loops “on their feet” while drying—prop 

is for these people to return to Algeria them: Tuck a small ball of cotton in each curl. But first, be sure 

when the revolt is over. you’ve set them correctly. Write Carol Douglas for the latest pin- 
As bad as European, North African, curl techniques. And remember, the “prop” every set needs is a 

and Middle Eastern refugee problems soft, lasting home permanent. (Vetoes nightly pinup woes!) 

are, many people 2 f Asia's are even Q. How can you fight hair that’s short, unruly, and full 

worse. In Hong Kong, for instance, of cowlicks? A M., Ames, lowa. 


there are 1,000,000 Chinese refugees Py a 
who Have poured into the British- A. You can tranquilize your hair’s temper tan- 
trums via the creme rinse routine—(after each 


owned colony since the Communists : 
took power on the Chinese mainland shampooing). Along with your hundred-plus brush 
, strokes per day, it soothes “mean” tresses . . . gives 
in 1949. them softness, gloss. Now, about those cowlicks, 
Today, one of every three persons Wear a zi zag part. You'll find you can zig or zag 
in Hong Kong is a refugee. For thou- directly through them, wherever cowlicks raise 
sands of men, women, and children, their balky heads. 
home is a shack made of scraps of tin, 
bamboo, or wood. Some beds are used 
in shifts. Three people “rent” a bed 
and take turns sleeping in it for eight 
hours each. 


One Third Die Before 16 


Some housing has been built for the 
refugees by Hong Kong’s government. 
“But the problem of human misery in 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, Dept. H, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 34, 


Illinois. Include your complete name and address. 
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Hong Kong is bigger than authorities 
can cope with,” writes one correspond- 
ent. 

Most tragic of these problems: One 
third of the children die before they 
are 16—usually of tuberculosis. Many 
teen-agers—both boys and girls—are 
hardened criminals. They say it’s the 
only way to survive. 

Britain sends millions of dollars of 
aid to Hong Kong annually. The U. S. 
has been contributing $5,000,000 worth 
of food to the city yearly. But much 
more is needed. 

Another major refugee spot: India. 


in India. Some fled from their homes 
when Red China “annexed” Tibet in 
1951. Thousands more left earlier this 
year during a short-lived Tibetan re- 
volt. 

Many of these refugees are being 
housed by the Indian government. 
Others have migrated to neighboring 
countries. “Here is one refugee problem 
that may work itself out soon,” say In- 
dian government officials. 

But other refugee problems in Asia 
may not be so easily solved. Both 
Korea and Viet Nam have large pockets 
of destitute people who cannot or will 


There are now 15,000 Tibetan refugees 


You'll be the envy of your group 
with this pert 6 transistor portabie! 
Leather carrying case, earphone 
attachment, and 4 batteries. rs: 
red and white or black and white. 
Model 9594A. $41.95° 


Arvin's brilliant self-contained 
stereo phonograph plays both 45 
RPM stereo records and 16% RPM 
monaural records. What's more 
the matched detachable speaker 
is also a compact storage cabinet 
for 23 records! Model 8092 $69.95* 


not return to their homes in areas now 





Shrees 
Gy, Yas / 


en 2/28 trios tur / 


They always claimed two’s company, three’s a crowd—but 
that was before Arvin! Now, you will welcome the light- 
hearted, lively company of an Arvin radio or phonograph 
on all your dates! Swinging along a lane . . . record swapping 
in the living room . . . or just day dreaming the hours away 
under autumn’s magic spell—there are so many wonderful 
moments ahead when you'll be glad you made friends with 
an Arvin. 


Illustrated above: 7 transistor set in black, gray or white 
with brightly accented grilles. Smart carrying case also 
available. Model 9595.Only $39.96* 


*Slightly higher far west and south. 


Millions of Families 
Enjoy Arvin Products 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 

Arvin also manufactures Portabie Electric 
Heaters, Electrig Home Heating, Ironing 
Tables, Leisure Furniture, Barbecue 
Grills, Car Heaters and Car Muffiers. 





under Communist control. In Viet Nam, 
for example, there are 900,000 ~refu- 
gees. In South Korea, nearly 1,000,000. 

The Korean and Viet Namese refu- 
gees do not qualify for United Nations 
aid. They are still theoretically in their 
own countries—divided though those 
countries may be between free and 
Communist parts. Thus, South Korea 
and South Viet Nam, both poor coun- 
tries, need more direct aid from other 
governments if they are to cope suc- 
cessfully with their refugee problems. 

This by no means ends the list of 
peoples who have been thrown from 
country to country by war or the threat 
of war. There are many, many more— 
such as 8,000,000 Indian Buddhists 
and Pakistani Moslems, displaced by 
the partition of the former British 
colony of India (see major article on 
India in our Sept. 23 issue). There are 
also 60,000 refugees packed into the 
tiny Portuguese-owned colony of Ma- 
cao, off the South China coast. Most of 
them live there in desperate poverty. 


Wanted—Open Doors 


What has the U. S. been doing to 
help some of these people? It has con- 
tributed millions of dollars annually to 
U. N. and other international agencies 
assisting the refugees. In addition, many 
private agencies collect money for refu- 
gee work. 

What more could the U. S. do? Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits (Rep., New York) has 
recommended several major changes in 
immigration regulations. He has urged 
that we liberalize our immigration laws 
to allow 60,000 refugees to enter an- 
nually. Many people support such a 
change. Others, however, oppose the 
change vigorously. They say it might 
upset both the economy and the social 
structure of the U. S. 

Many Congressmen believe the U. S. 
should allocate more money for refugee 
support. Congress has therefore author- 
ized the President to spend, at his dis- 
cretion, up to $10,000,000 for this pur- 

se. 

The United States Committee for 
Refugees was established to coordinate 
all U. S. activity during World Refugee 
Year. It has recommended that the U. S. 
government give more surplus food to 
refugees, and that the voluntary agen- 
cies raise at least $20,000,000 over 
their normal goals for refugee aid. 

Political, economic, and _ religious 
leaders agree that there can be no real 
peace on earth so long as great masses 
of homeless people live in hovels and 
shacks, hungry and alone, without hope 
and without roots. 

The challenge of “World Refugee 
Year” thus remains a great one to all 
nations of the world—particularly those 


‘ whose citizens are well-fed, well-housed, 


and well-taken-care-of. 





O, Yes? 


A let of women drivers have devel- 
oped a new driving maneuver—the “O” 
turn, That’s for people who start a “U” 


turn and then change their minds. 
Royal Neighbor 


One of Those Moments 


At Midland, Texas, the Kiwanis Club 
president arose at the annual banquet 
to present awards to the members with 
perfect attendance for the year. The 
first five members he named were 


absent. 
Harold Helfer, Coronet 


Help Fight TB 


ie wie 
1959: CHRISTMAS } GREETINGS -1959 | 


PALI LOL OMLS 


Use Christmas Seals 


Good Reasoning 


The local weatherman was so often 
wrong in his predictions that he became 
the laughing stock of the community, 
and he applied for transfer to another 
station. 

“Why,” wrote headquarters, “do you 
wish to be transferred?” ; 

“Because,” the forecaster answered, 
“the climate here doesn’t agree with 
me.” 

Ideas for Better Living 


A Caution 


When tempted to fight fire with fire, 
maybe it’s wise to remember that the 


fire department uses water. 
Manchester Oak Leaves 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


DO EIR S;|A}LIE|M 
N F DiI|G 





























No Stopping Now 


A man was depositing dimes in a soft 
drink machine. As each bottle was de- 
livered, he would grab it and eagerly 
deposit another dime. After a dozen 
bottles had been delivered, an onlooker 
said to him, “Don’t you think you've got 
about enough?” 

“What?” was the answer. “You want 
me to stop right in the middle of a win- 
ning streak?” 


The Balance Sheet 





To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


¥ No issues during Christmas vacation. 
¥ See you again January 6, 1960. 
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“Sure, hurry over... 


| baked an angel food cake!” 


“And I’m icing it this minute. No, you didn’t stop me. We 
have an extension here in the kitchen so I’m icing the cake while 
I’m talking to you.... Okay, see you soon. Thanks for calling. 


And you get the first piece of cake.” 


Calling ahead before you visit won’t always get you a piece 
of cake but it will be appreciated. Your telephone makes it so easy 
to be polite — and to be well liked. Call before you drop in, or 
when you're going to be delayed, or just to say “hello.” ... And 
see how much more popular you are with family and friends! 


It’s smart to use the telephone — and fun, too! 


@ BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





FOR A PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS - STOCKING FILLER- 


SUN MAID 
RAISINS 


Ask Mom to get the SUN-MAID 6 Pack 
—six pocket packages for between- 
meal snacks that are good for youl 





2%" = 3%”° 
tos 


ones. Made 
on silk nish studio pa: 
Send sane. 25 J $i.28 
plus pe 
ment (60 for $2.28). 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 














Ne financial | 
Write teday fer free sample 

4 PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” e stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps owe as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. if you are a beginner in stamp collectin 
you should ask yn parents’ advice before — 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait ot least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive A of — Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd New York 36, 


105 BRITISH COLONY. STAMPS 1 10¢ 


105 British Colony Stamps, 
all different, 10¢. Approvals. 
CROWN STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. 909 Virgil, Ontarie 














3. & . Stslow, ine 


Gold, frankincense, and myrrh: the 
three gifts of the Wise Men to the 
Christ Child. The frankincense prob- 
ably came from east Africa. Somalia, 
on the Indian Ocean coast, still pro- 
duces half of the world’s incense. 

Somalia, soon to become independ- 
ent, uses incense as the theme of its 
new stamps. An incense tree is shown 
on a yellow and black stamp. A red 
and black air mail pictures ancient 
Egyptians carrying incense to their 
ships. The ancient Egyptians called 
Somali the “Land of Punt,” and much 
of Egypt’s wealth came from the in- 
cense and ivory of Somali. 


‘NEDERLAND 


1919 KLM 1959 | 


Wesley Associates 


1959 marks the 40th anniversary of 
KLM, the Royal Dutch Airlines. KLM 
is the oldest airline in the world still 
being flown by the same company 
which began it. Its service began in 
1919 with a chartered British army air- 
plane making regular flights between 
Amsterdam and London. Each flight 
carried an average of one passenger 
and 150 pounds of mail and freight. 
Today KLM ranks third in international 
air traffic. 

To commemorate KLM’s 40 years of 
service, the Netherlands has issued two 
stamps; a 12-cent blue and white, and 
a 30-cent blue and green. Both stamps 
show views of Douglas DC-8 jets, and 
bear lettering which reads 1919-1959 
KLM. 


—M. RONAN 


Wi Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MYMiMTHE MIRACLE (Warners. Pro- 
duced by Henry Blanke. Directed by 
Irving Rapper.) 


This famous play of forty years ago 
has been brought to the screen in an 
elaborate color spectacle. Set when 
Napoleon was overruaning Europe, it 
tells the story of Teresa (Carroll Baker), 
a young postulant in a Spanish convent. 
She runs away to join a handsome Eng- 
lish captain (Roger Moore); the con- 
vent’s statue of the Blessed Virgin 
miraculously comes to life and takes 
Teresa’s place among the nuns. Be- 
lieving her captain was killed, Teresa 
joins a band of gypsies, becomes a cafe 
singer, and wanders about Europe in 
despair. She finally returns to the con- 
vent and the statue appears again in 
the chapel. —Pumir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 


Docu- 
Western—(W). 
wvewWreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Mouse That Roared (C); Power Among 
Men (Y); Third Man on the Mountain (D). 


“Hound-Dog Man (M); FBI Story 
(D); Private’s Affair (C); Devil’s Disciple 
(C). 

“4D Man (D); But Not for Me (C); 
Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M). 


Curse of the Undead (D); Born to Be 





Loved (D). 
WALLET 


25 PHOTOS 


just any ee’ hg vation } 
p gg t 
with $1.00 for 23° Beeutitone® 
wallet photoes. Each 214x3% |= 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 

back guarantee. 60 for 


$2.00; 100 fer $3.00 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 
Green he Wis. 











REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X- 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. 
vision. Big demand, g pay. 
placement. Coed classes get Jan., 
Apr., July, Oct. Request Free Cata- 
i. ‘indicating school grade. 

: NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 
tof Medical Laboratory Technique 
3414 East Lake Street 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


TERRIFIC ARGA 


BARGAIN! 


Israel—Iceland—-Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage, approvals included. 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP, 





Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 
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THE WINNERS 


—in Hamilton’s 
“Watches of Tomorrow” 


Joyeux Noei! 


By Wanda Lee Lamkin, St. Charles High School, Raywick, Kentucky 
*® Starred words refer to the Christmas season. 





and statement by 
that the 
nal and his own work. 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in Jan. 6, 1 
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. Birthplace of Jesus. 

. In the past. 

. You hear this “cheer” at bullfights. 
. Exists. 

. Knock gently. 

. That is (abbr.). 

. Type of Christmas tree, 


. One of Santa’s reindeer. 
. “Merry Christmas to 


to __._____ a goodnight.” 


. Chemical symbol for terbium. 
. European Christmas tree. 
. Overhead railway (colloq.). 
. Prefix meaning three. 
. I have (contraction), 
. “Rudolf the Red-Nosed Rein____..” 
. French word for Christmas. 
. Exclamation upon seeing a mouse. 
. Nothing. 
. Our nation’s flying service (abbr.). 
. Winged mammal. 
. Registered Nurse (abbr.). 
. Color of Santa’s suit. 
2. Christmas song of joy. 
. Santa carries this on his back, 
. Dozen (abbr.). 
. Affirmative vote. 
. Carol: “_____. Three Kings of 


Orient Are.” 


. Member of the House (abbr.). 
. South American wood sorrel resem- 


bling the potato. 


. Stand under this and you may get a 


kiss. 


. College degree usually earned by a 


liberal arts major. 


. Goes well with bacon. 
8. Frances Frost poem: “_____ A 


Christmas Tree.” 


. Santa is supposed to use this word 


frequently. 


. Shade tree. 

. Not you, 

. We exchange these on Christmas. 
. Carol: “I Heard the _____ on 


Christmas Day.” 


. A brother or a sister. 

. Santa brings this to a child. 

. Ending to a prayer. 

. Church seating compartment. 

. French word for island. 

. We decorate these with lights and 


tinsel at Christmastime. 


. Shun. 

. Golf mound. 

. Annoy. 

. There was no room at the 


for Joseph and Mary. 


. Snakelike fish. 
. We mail these to our friends at 


Christmastime. 


. Mother of the Christ Child. 
. Shepherds heard the joyous voices of 


more than one oiité 


. Middle Eastern headdress, 
. Sheep make this noise. 
. Digit of the foot. 
. Not cooked, 
. Hawaiian garland. 
47. Noncommissioned officer (abbr.). 
. Room (abbr.). 
. Added to a letter (abbr.). 
. Old Testament (abbr.). 
. Of age (Latin abbr.). 


Contest ! 





The Hamilton Watch Company 
takes great pleasure in announcing 
and congratulating these winners in 
its “Watches of Tomorrow” Contest. 





GIRLS 


FIRST PRIZE, $200 
*Laurie Kikendall, Manhattan Beach, Cal. 


SECOND PRIZE, $100 


Sharon Henderson, Burlingame, Cal. 


THIRD PRIZE, $50 
*Janice K. Berg, Tacoma, Wash. 


FOURTH PRIZE, $25 
*Twyla Jean Augsburger, Bluffton, Ohio 


FIFTH PRIZES, $10 


Susanne Caetta, Akron, Ohio 

Nancy Fleming, Butte, Mont. 

Martha Jane Flinn, Malone, N. Y. 
Susan Morance, Bergenfield, N. J. 
Nina Lovise Robinson, Millburn, N. J. 
Susan Robinson, Rowayton, Conn. 
Bonnie Thiel, Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Beth Wheeler, Chatham, Va. 

Alice Wright, Southwick, Idaho 





BOYS 
FIRST PRIZE, $200 


*Thomas Getz, Reading, Pa. 


SECOND PRIZE, $100 
Jerry Riddell, Ellisville, Miss. 


THIRD PRIZE, $50 
*Eck Ruddick, Neosho, Mo. 


FOURTH PRIZE, $25 
*George Morphis, Lincolndale, N. Y. 


FIFTH PRIZES, $10 


Lubomyr Babiak, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

D. R. Breitkreutz, Avon, Conn. 

Theodore Brown, Jr., Hampton, Va. 

Bill Bruce, Baton Rouge, La. 

Thomas W. Burkman, Collingswood, N. J. 
John Caetta, Akron, Ohio 

David E. Dowe, Goodman, Mo. 

Steve Finman, Waukesha, Wisc. 

Dennis Hamel, St. Ignatius, Mont. 

Ivan Herring, Freeland, Mich. 

Barry Jansen, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dean Christian Joh , Mi polis, Minn. 
Jim D. Leonard, Seymour, Ind. 

Walt Obermeier, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
David Stermitz, Helena, Mont. 

Lanny Wilson, Amador City, Cal. 





* Also qualified for and awarded bonus watch prise. 








FSA NI/LTOlN, 


+ creator of the world’s first electric watch 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


ANP a par-tri-idge in a pear tree. 
. How wonderful! It’s just what I 
always wanted! 

Can you imagine what it would 
be like if you were giving presents 
on all twelve days of Christmas, 
instead of one? Your imagination and 
your wallet would be in a sad state 
of exhaustion and emptiness. Let's 
see. You have eight presents to give 
now, including Mom, Dad, Brother 
+1, Brother #2, Sister, Grandmoth- 
er, Best Friend, and the current love- 
of-your-life. Multiply eight presents 
by 12 days and you come up with 
the grand total of 96 presents! 

If the hectic effort to find the 
right present for the important peo- 
ple in your life has you moaning 
over Christmas instead of singing 
about it, just consider the enormous 
difference between 8 and 96. Be 
glad that you can make your best 
girl happy with a bright pin instead 
of seven swans, six geese, and five 
gold rings! 


Q. I don't know if a boy I date is 
giving me a Christmas present or not. 
Should I buy him one? 


A. Not unless you really want to. 
We're all guilty of giving a gift be- 
cause we're getting one. But the whole 
spirit of gift-giving seems to lose mean- 
ing, somehow, when we do it that way. 

If the two of you aren't going steady, 
there’s no reason why you should ex- 
pect a gift from him—or he, one from 
you! If he does pop up on Christmas 
Day with a package for you, his pres- 
ent will be just one more way of telling 
you he likes you. If you have nothing 
to give in return but a smile and a 
very gracious “thank you,” don’t be 
embarrassed. That’s all the situation 
requires. 

From a purely etiquette point of 
view, it’s the boy who takes the lead 
in gift-giving, just as he does in dating. 
You are never required to return the 
favor. On the other hand, if he does 
come through with a present, you might 
surprise him later on (perhaps on his 
birthday) with a book on his favorite 


pastime—photography—or the latest al- 
bums by the top group on his hit 
parade. 

At any rate, don’t feel that gift- 
giving must be an even exchange. A 
gift means very little unless it’s backed 
up by a real desire to make somebody 
else happy. 


Q. I'd like to get my girl a present 
for Christmas. I must he pretty dumb 
because I just can’t think of anything 
she'd really like. What do you suggest? 


A. What does she suggest? Presents 
are given to please the receiver, so 
you want to give her something that 
fits her personality. If someone said to 
you, “What’s Ginnie like?” what would 
you tell them? She’s got a great sense 
of humor, Then she'd probably like a 
book of cartoons or a collection of 
humorous essays. She collects miniature 
dogs. Add to her collection—a toy store 
or gift shop will offer a selection. Her 
parents gave her a hi-fi set for her 
birthday. Think of which music masters 
she likes best, from Beethoven to Bru- 
beck, and you won't miss. 

If Ginnie’s a girl with expensive hob- 
bies, or someone who “has everything,” 
think a bit and decide what type of 
girl she is. If she’s gay, give her a red 
silk scarf or earrings made out of tiny 
Christmas tree balls. If she’s the serious 
type, pinpoint her enthusiasms (his- 
tory, or contemporary short stories, or 
architecture) and pick out a book on 
the subject she is most interested in. 
If she’s domestic, shop for an apron 
with a holly leaf and snowflake design. 
If she’s athletic and likes the out-of- 
doors, try a pair of bright mittens with 
bells on them. 

Want a rule-of-thumb to go by when 
you're shopping for somebody special? 


Consider the who before the what. 


Q. Can you give me any ideas for 
gifts for a boy in the Army? I've been 
dating him for two years and I usually 
knit him a sweater or socks for a pres- 
ent. This year I know he can't use these. 
What can I give him that will be useful 
and that he'll like? 


A. Most girls tremble at the very 
thought of picking out a present for a 


Ben Roth Agency 
“This year I’m only sending 
cards to the boys | really like!’ 


boy. How not to be extravagant and still 
show him he means a lot to you, how 
to be not-too-personal without giving 
handkerchiefs, how to be sure what 
you like is what he likes and can use— 
these are dilemmas which make you 
wish you had the wisdom of Solomon. 
The problem seems even tougher when 
the object of your affection is in the 
service. Clothes and hobby equipment 
are out. What's left? 

What does a soldier think about when 
he’s painting a fence or relaxing after 
a hard day in the field? Home! Give 
him something that will help him keep 
in touch with home. Since neatness is 
a big must in the barracks, give him a 
writing kit, with compartments for paper 
of different sizes, envelopes, stamps, 
and a blotter surface to write on, Or 
how about a pen—a ball point preferred, 
so he won't have to worry about ink next 
time he writes to you from his pup 
tent? Your picture in a leather frame is 
sure to keep his thoughts just where 
you want them to be. ‘ 

Soldiers have big appetites—especial- 
ly for home-cooked food. Bake a big 
batch of cookies or mix up some fudge. 
If he won’t be home for the holidays, 
he'll appreciate the personal touch. 

For his spare time amusement, he'd 
probably like a book. If you don’t 
know if he likes to read, try a volume 
of cartoons. If he has a special interest 
in sports cars, or skiing, or football, 
select a book about his favorite subject. 
If you take the time to browse through 
the book department, you'll be pleas- 
antly surprised to find that there are 
books for every interest. A subscription 
to a magazine is also good, for it keeps 
giving once a month, or even once a 
week. Here again, you'll find that there’s 
a magazine published for almost any 
hobby or interest that a person might 
have. If you keep in mind what a 
serviceman can't use, and then put 
your imagination to work, you'll come 
up with a very special and useful 
present. 





ts time for parties 
by the dozen 
Time to welcome friend and cousin! 


Show them every decoration. 
Thank them for their admiration. 


Play some carols, start them singing. 
Answer when the doorbell’s ringing. 


Bring out goodies trimmed with holly— 
Make sure everyone is jolly. 


" i." 7 Pa - 
, a 
aise sit name *: 
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Seven-Up? There’s plenty chilling— 
Careful, it’s too good for spilling! 


Folks love Seven-Up—and rightly ! 
What else sparkles quite so brightly? 


What else tastes so fresh and dandy? 
What else, hostess, is so handy? 


(Handy as one drink for all— 
everyone who comes to call !) 


So plan to have a big supply. 
And have a merry Christmas! Bye! 


Copyright 1959 by The Seven-U » Company 


ce Seven-Up! 























“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.. Y. 


Q. The large pores on my nose attract 
blackheads like magnets attract iron. 
How can I remove blackheads and 
shrink the pores? 

A. Each night, rub cleansing cream 
over your entire face with upward mo- 
tions. Tissue off the cream, and wash your 
face with warm water, mild soap, and 
a clean washcloth. Now for the black- 
heads! Steam open pores by applying 
to your tace a washcloth which has been 
wrung out in hot water. Then remove 
blackheads with very gentle finger pres- 
sure. Use a blackhead extractor (pur- 
chased at a drug or variety store at little 
cost) for the most stubborn ones. Direc- 
tions come with the extractor. After 
removing blackheads, rewash your face, 
and splash it with cool water or astrin- 
gent to close pores. 

Use beauty washing grains (which 
can be purchased at a drug or depart- 
ment store cosmetic counter) to shrink 
nose skin pores. Twice weekly, mix 
about a teaspoon of grains with cold 
water in the palm of your hand. Rub 
onto nose in a circular motion, then 


remove with water and tissues. Be sure 
to get off every grain, because stragglers 
are likely to irritate your skin. 


Q. How many ties should a boy have? 


A. It all depends upon how often you 
wear them. I you have to wear a tie to 
school every day, you'll need more than 
the fellow who wears one only to church 
and on special occasions. 

You can avoid investing a lot of mone 
in ties by buying a few that look well 
with all your clothes. For example, a 
dull gold and black paisley tie can be 
worn with charcoal, black, olive green, 
and navy blue jackets. 

A tie should blend with your outfit, 
not stick out like a sore thumb. If you 
select conservative ties—narrow stripes, 
solids, paisleys — you can wear them 
more often, because they won't attract 
enough attention to be remembered. 
Nearly every young man needs at least 
one dark solid-color tie for funerals, 
weddings, and other formal occasions. 

Even a handsome tie will detract from 
your appearance if it’s spotted or wrin- 
kled. Ask Mom to remove spots and press 
your ties, or better still, ai to teach 
you how. If you can’t remove spots with 
home remedies, send your ties to the 
cleaners. 


Q. How should I go about selecting 
a new hairdo that will flatter my face? 
A. One good way is “suds-sculpture,” 
because it lets you see how you ll look 


2 


in different styles before you have your 
hair cut. Shampoo and rinse your hair, 
then work up another rich lather and 
head for a mirror. Use comb and fingers 
to sculpture your hair, and experiment 
with as many styles as its length will 
permit. When you've finished, rinse your 
hair thoroughly. Ask a hairdresser to cut 
your hair in the style you've selected. 
(See pictures on this page for ways to 
add a holiday touch to your new hairdo. ) 


oO o 

Bell Shape . . . Crinolines have an un- 
fortunate habit of falling flat after a 
washing. To restore their bell-like shape, 
dry them over an open umbrella. 

oO o oO 

Heard, but Not Seen... There’s an 
invisible something about you that im- 
presses people the first time they meet 
you. It’s your voice. You can find out 
a lot about what your voice is doing 
for you (or against you) by answering 
these questions honestly. 

1. Are you often asked to repeat what 
you've just said? Then you're mumbling, 
or not enunciating carefully. 

2. Do people get the impression that 
you're loud and bossy? If you're sure it 
isn’t your manner, your voice probably 
needs modulating. ‘Tune it down. 

3. Do sounds like |, d, r, and s give 
you trouble? Try tongue twisters tea- 
turing these sounds, such as “All around 
the rugged rocks the ragged rascals ran.” 
Sounds silly, but it’s a good verbal work- 
out. Read aloud to yourself often. Prac- 
tice the sounds in tront of a mirror. 


Gees DECORATIONS GO TO YOUR HEAD yyy 
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PARTY BELLE. Glittering orna- 
ments clustered over one ear 
give a dazzling, yet simple, 
accent to this “‘Senz” hairdo. 


ROSY OUTLOOK. Real or arti- 
ficial flowers are perfect for 
holiday hairdos. Fasten them 
securely, so they'll stay on. 


fray 


CROWNING GLORY. A gay 
snowman banded by tinsel 
lends a festive note. You can 
buy ornaments in stores. 


Hairdos and arrangements by Eddie Senz 


ROMAN REVIVAL. Add life to 
simple hairdo by entwining 
a semicircle of gold leaves 
top-center to mid-neckline. 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 
Shave in the Shower! 





Compare safety-built Schick with 

| old-style razor—adding dials can’t 

| match Schick’s safe, modern design 
for ease and speed of shaving. 

















SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 
Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 


keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 





NOT THIS 











SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 





NOT THIS 








SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T NICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 


ONLY $ 00 


WITH 
BLADES 
AND TRAVEL 
KIT 


SAFETY RAZOR °° 


RAZOR CO., 
olv. oF 
EVERSHARP, INC. 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 








Seautiful | Mads 


2 c¢ 


aes «6©6CUu THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
ae ‘ 
= FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
K J 


Hair may be styled many ways, but to be beautiful it must 
be soft and shining. The Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition brings out the natural loveliness of your hair. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo 
is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean and shining. 





— New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ ® Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 


JOHN H BRECK INC MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS . SPRINGFIELD ; MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ° OTTAWA CANADA 
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CONVENTION ISSUE 


In this issue, Scholastic Teacher pre- 
sents the highlights of the Thanks- 
giving conventions of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
National Council for Geographic Edu- 
cation. The work of a score of Scholastic 
staffers, this issue goes to press 24 
hours after the closing of the three 
conventions. For story on how this 
issue was put together, read “At Our 
Corner” column on page 22-T. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—A majer foun- 
dation has been asked to finance the 
creation of a National Commission on 
the Social Studies. The new commis- 
sion, which would be a “sovereign” body 


under private sponsorship, would be 
composed of leading scholars and edu- 
cators in the field of social studies. It 
would launch a major study of the cur- 


rent social studies curriculum and 
make a series of far-reaching recom- 
mendations to revamp the social stud- 
ies program. (The social studies cur- 
riculum has not undergone such an 
overhauling since 1916, when the com- 
mittee on social studies of the NEA’s 
Commission on Reorganization of the 
Secondary Schools made its report. ) 

Plans for the creation of the commis- 
sion were disclosed here at the annual 
meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, attended by 1,500 edu- 
cators. Merrill Hartshorn, executive 
secretary of NCSS, said that foundation 
officials were scheduled to consider the 
proposal soon—perhaps this month. 

Proposals for the commission grew 
out of a report by last year’s ad hoc 
committee headed by Dean Howard E. 
Wilson of UCLA, at the NCSS meeting 
in San Francisco. At that time, it was 
recommended that NCSS set up such 
a commission. 

This year, NCSS officials have been 
working with the American Council of 
Learned Societies, an organization in 
the field of social studies and the hu- 

(NCSS continued on page 4-T) 
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DETROIT, Mich.—“The weakest link 
in geographic education is in the senior 
high school. Many children have little 
geography after the seventh grade. 
Often, after this grade level, geography 
is merely incidental.” 

So Wilhelmina Hill, specialist for so- 
cial science in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, told 
the National Council for Geographic 
Education. The council met here 
Thanksgiving weekend, with more than 
400 present. 

Papers at the meeting supplied evi- 
dence for Miss Hill’s thesis of a vacuum 
in secondary school geography. 

Harold V. Sare, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, reported on a survey of 
Kansas secondary school social studies 
teachers. The survey indicated that “the 
two weakest areas in the/academic back- 
ground of the teachers were philosophy 
and geography. . . . Only 60 schools out 
of 603 offered courses in geography, 
and only 61 teachers (of 1,007 sur- 
veyed) were classified as geography 
teachers.” 

After adding world geography 
courses to the standard curriculum, such 
places as Chicago and Utah could not 
find enough trained geography teachers 
to give the courses. 

The NCGE membership itself is 
largely made up of college geographers 
and elementary or junior high teachers. 

The only sectional meeting at the 
Detroit convention, which was conduct- 


(NCGE continued on page 2-T) 
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Ruth Strickland 
NCTE President, 1960 


DENVER, Colo.—Ruth G. Strickland, 
author, consultant, and member of 
the College of Education faculty, In- 
diana Univ., was elected president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English for 1960. Miss Strickland 
served as NCTE first vice-president dur- 
ing 1959. 

Harold B. Allen, linguistics specialist 
at the Univ. of Minnesota, was elected 
first vice-president. For its second vice- 
president, the NCTE chose Hardy R. 
Finch, chairman of the Greenwich 
(Conn.) H.S. English Department. 

The three-day convention in Colo- 
rado’s “mile high city” drew more than 
2,000 English teachers and administra- 
tors from all parts of the U.S. 

At the Thanksgiving night general 
session, outgoing President Joseph 
Mersand struck the conference keynote: 
“English meets the challenge.” Mersand 
urged delegates to continue the search 
for truth in the present “jungle of in- 
accuracies, glib generalizations, and 
downright falsehoods” being spread by 
self-styled experts in education. 

He noted, however, some bright spots 
in the generally hazy picture: Young 
people are reading more and _ better 
books than their parents did, and stand- 
ards of teacher training and certification 
have been raised during the past year. 

The Univ. of Nevada's Charlton 
Laird, author of Miracle of Language 
and Tree of Language, counseled teach- 
ers to bring to their classes a knowledge 

(NCTE continued on page 8-T) 
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ed chiefly by public school teachers 
(rather than college geographers) had 
a panel of five from elementary and 
junior high, and only one from a high 
school. The latter, Edward Lewan- 
dowski of Cody H. S., Detroit, said 
“There is no specialized place for ge- 
ography” in the high school, and sug- 
gested organizing a new course called 
“World Affairs and Geography.” 

Another phase of the problem was 
mentioned from the audience at this 
sectional meeting by Robert Downing, 
Midland, Mich., Public Schools: “After 
we started a high school world geogra- 
phy course, the program flopped. The 
better students found that it was not 
accepted as a social studies major for 
entrance to college.” 

On the other hand, hopeful signs 
were not lacking: 

1. Miss Hill pointed to an increase in 
geographic education, especially in the 
seventh, ninth, and tenth grade levels. 

2. Joseph R. Schwendeman, Univ. of 
Kentucky, reported that enrollment in 
college geography courses is rising much 
faster than total college registration. 

3. Publications Director John W. 
Morris that the council's 


said one of 


most popular publications is a listing of 
geography books for secondary schools. 

4. A drive to fill the high school 
geography void is underway by a new 
joint committee of the NCGE and the 
Association of American Geographers. 
All the committee members belong to 
both groups. They are: Gilbert White, 
Univ. of Chicago, and Clyde F. Kohn, 
Univ. of Iowa, co-chairman; Norman 
Carls, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Edna Eisen, 
Kent (Ohio) State Univ.; Samuel Van 
Valkenberg, Clark Univ. (Mass.); Phil- 
ip Bacon, Columbia; Clarence Olm- 
stead, Univ. of Wisconsin; and Preston 
James, Syracuse Univ. Among the com- 
mittee’s aims: to raise the prestige and 
the public school instructional level of 
geography. One plan is to make TV 
kinescopes to demonstrate geography 
teaching methods. 

Co-chairman Clyde Kohn proposed 
some further steps for the improvement 
of geographic education: precise state- 
ments of the goals, content, and meth- 
odology of geographic education; re- 
search into adapting geographic 
instruction to the age-level and 
experience-level of the learner; and 
listing specific program of study in 
geography for teachers in training. 

“In the past two decades,” Kohn 
said, “geography courses organized, 


HE SAYS,“WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM!” 





labelled, and taught as such have dis- 
appeared from the program of study, 
and an area called ‘social studies’ has 
been introduced.” He criticized the so- 
cial studies program for what he termed 
neglect of the traditional disciplines— 
not only of geography, but also of his- 
tory and economics. 


NCGE Expanding 


In its battle for a more important 
place for geography, the NCGE re- 
ported rising strength in its own organi- 
zation. Within four years, membership 
has more than doubled (to about 2800). 

Plans for further membership in- 
crease, (through a new membership 
committee headed by Lorin G. Ken- 
namer, Jr., Univ. of Texas), and for 
continued expansion of the publications 
program; were set forth by incoming 
president John W. Morris, Professor of 
Geography at Univ. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. On December 31 he suc- 
ceeds retiring president Adelbert K. 
Botts of Trenton (N.J.) State College. 

Other newly-elected officers are: first 
vice-president (and therefore president- 
elect), Jewell Phelps, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
second vice-president (re-elected), Lyle 
R. Fletcher, Bowling Green Univ.; 
treasurer, John H. Garland, Univ. of 
Illinois. New executive board members: 
Wilhelmina Hill, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Gilbert 
White, Univ. of Chicago; Harriet Long, 
Edinboro (Pa.) State Teachers College. 
Norah Zink of Indiana (Pa.) State 
Teachers College, fills a vacancy caused 
by a resignation from the board. 

Next year’s NCGE meeting will take 
place in Cincinnati. 


NCGE Briefs 


PRight up-to-date with the news, the 
Detroit session of NCGE featured talks 
on geographic problems of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, our two new states 
of Hawaii and Alaska, and the new 
Southeast Asia trouble-spot of Laos. 


»>NCGE’s most coveted award, the dis- 
tinguished service award, went to past 
president Kathryne T. Whittemore, New 
York State College of Education, Buf- 
falo. She is the sixth woman geographer 
among 26 persons who have received 
the award. 


PA school administrator, principal M. 
George Bowden of Casis School, Austin, 
Tex., brought his viewpoint to the coun- 
cil’s program theme of “Our Educational 
Environment and Geography Teaching.” 
He stressed the need for geography 
teaching that—instead of memorization 
of facts—would “provide for thinking, 
analyzing, and applying evidences to 
the solution of human problems.” 
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By HARRY SOOTIN 


YPNOSIS—Science or Witchcraft? is 

the title of the unique program 
which Conquest will present on Sun- 
day, December 13, 5:00-5:30 p.m., 
EST, CBS-TV. (Check local listings in 
your area, ) 

Dr. Martin T. Orne and his research 
group at the Harvard Univ. Medical 
School has devoted six years to the 
scientific investigation of hypnosis, using 
volunteer college students as subjects. 
The aim of the project is a_ better 
understanding of hypnotic behavior 
through controlled experiments which 
make possible objective observations of 
a phenomenon long surrounded by 
magic, mystery, and fallacies. The fruits 
of this research on the fascinating sub- 
ject of hypnosis will be presented to 
viewers in the form of reactions of hyp- 
notized students to various stimuli 
under controlled conditions. 

The Conquest series of half-hour sci- 
ence programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
National Academy of Science. Empha- 
sis is always on pioneer research in 
fields of general interest. 

This is sponsored by the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


telecast 


Dr. Martin Orne, in dark suit rear, 


explains to 
Charles Collingwood (left), hypnosis receptivity test. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


Teachers will find, on bringing the 
subject up for discussion, that most stu- 
dents have a lively interest in hyp- 
nosis—along with an assortment of 
facts and misconceptions. 

1. Starter Questions: What is hyp- 
nosis? Why do hypnotists sometimes 
fail to induce hypnosis in a subject? 
What is meant by the trance state? 
How does it differ from the normal, 
waking state? At this point the teacher 
might note that it is the interpersonal 
relationship between subject and hyp- 
notist that makes hypnosis different 
from trance states in general. Do you 
think a hypnotist can make his subject 
perform superhuman tasks while in a 
trance state? Is it true that certain sur- 
gical operations may be performed on 
a patient under hypnosis without the 
aid of anaesthesia? Explain. 

2. Hypnosis is characterized by 
heightened suggestibility. What does 
this statement mean? If a hypnotized 
person is told that he is cold, will he 
then feel cold? Why? If he is told that 
his hand is about to rise into the air, 
will it rise? Why? Suppose a hypno- 
tized person is asked to walk a tight- 
rope, something he cannot do in his 
waking state. Will he be able to do it? 
Explain. Suppose a hypnotized subject 
is told to juggle three tennis balls, and 
does it. Does this mean he will be able 
to do the same trick when awake? Why? 

3. Define these terms: trance, stimuli, 
hallucination, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
simulator, reflex, suggestion, sensation, 
age regression. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


An effective way of summing up the 
telecast is to 
these headings: 


entire discuss it under 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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1. Pain response: How were pain re- 
sponses measured in the experiments? 
Compare the body’s pain responses 
when hypnotized with the responses 
when awake. Why do hypnotized sub- 
jects “feel” no pain even though their 
bodies experience pain? What is meant 
by the statement that a person under 
hypnosis will feel pain physiologically 
but will not “perceive” it? Can a per- 
son take more pain under hypnosis than 
in the waking state? What explanation 
would you now offer for surgery under 
hypnosis? 

2. Age regression: This refers to the 
experiment where the subject under 
hypnosis “became” six years old. Do 
you remember many details of your life 
at that age? How do you explain the 
remarkable memory of the subject under 
hypnosis in the experiment? What will 
such a subject usually do when he 
cannot remember details? Would a six- 
year-old be likely to know how to spell 
psychology? Why was the fake subject 
“unable” to spell the word? 

3. Hallucination: This was brought 
out in the experiment where the hyp- 
notized subject insisted that she saw 
the same person in two places at the 
same time. Why is a hypnotized person 
not troubled by logic or inconsistency? 
Why was the fake subject more logical? 

4. An over-all view: Why is it dan 
gerous for an untrained person to ex- 
periment with hypnosis? Do you think 
hypnosis is now completely understood? 
How have Dr. Orne’s experiments helped 
to remove some of the magic, mystery, 
and fallacies from hypnosis? 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 
1. Early history of hypnosis. 
2. Uses of hypnosis in medicine 
3. Indian fakirs and the trance state. 


Here, Dr. Orne shows how a person, under hypnosis, can perform 
physical feats beyond his normal capacity, such as in weight support. 
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Officials of the two 
that creation of a National 
Commission would require financial 
support of as much as several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The social curriculum 
been undergoing intensive scrutiny 
from NCSS for a number of years. But 
never has there been such great agita- 
tion for curriculum reform as in the 
past few years. 

This year’s meeting was no exception. 
NCSS devoted a major part of its dis- 
cussions to the curriculum problem. 
Section meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussions of “A Look Ahead: Specific 
Proposals for the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum.” The meetings were broken 
down into the areas of the elementary 
school, junior high, senior high, and 
teacher education. 


manities groups 


decided 


studies has 


Curriculum Changes 
Elementary: Needed changes in the 
elementary social studies content were 
indicated in a dozen propositions pre- 
sented by Harold D. Drummond of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Among them: 
»That the expanding community con- 
cept, which has formed the basis for 
much sequential planning of content, is 
outmoded in a world of television, jet 
aircraft, intercontinental missiles, and 
nuclear energy. 
>That young children are interested in 
other peoples and cultures and are ca- 
pable of learning much about them. 
>That more attention be given to cur- 
rent problems of living in the world. 
That “sweetness and light’—the gloss- 
ing over of filth, disease, prejudice, 
starvation, death—can no longer be 
tolerated. 
PThat problems of human relations— 
among Protestants and Catholics, Jews 
and Christians, Negroes and whites, 
Republicans and Democrats, etc., are 
basic material for such study. 
>That much more content for social 
studies in elementary schools should be 
drawn from social sciences now slighted 
—sociology, anthropology, social psy- 
chology, political science, economics. 
>That pre-service preparation programs 
for elementary teachers will have to in- 
clude more content courses 


Secondary: A need to “re-examine 
and re-appraise” both the social studies 
curriculum and present methods of in- 
struction was stressed at the jam-packed 
Secondary Assembly of NCSS. 

John D. Haefner, Univ. of Iowa, and 
NCSS President Howard H. Cummings 
both offered plans for revising the sec- 
ondary school curriculum—revisions 


that elicited considerable pro-and-con 
discussion among NCSS_ members 
throughout the rest of the convention. 
Anticipating a barrage of “con” opin- 
ion, Haefner introduced his proposals 
by calling himself a “man on a limb.” 
A capsule summary of his proposals, 
including representative units of study: 
PGrade 7, Physical Geography and 
World Resources: soils, ocean currents, 
land-forms, maps and map projections 
strategic resources, geography as a basis 
for American development. 
Grade 8, American History through 
the Era of Reconstruction: discovery 
and exploration, struggle for colonies, 
the Revolution, formation of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, Middle Period, War 
Between the States, Reconstruction, 
Grade 9, American Development, 
1870 to the present: agriculture, busi- 
ness and industry; labor, governmental 
and Constitutional developments; im- 
perialism and the retreat from imperial- 
ism, U.S. role in World War I and IL. 
PGrade 10 (required), Governmental 
Institutions: Constitutional framework 
of American government, modern dic- 
tatorships, modern democracies, mean- 
ing of equality and freedom, the politi- 
cal process. (Elective: Sociology and 
Social Psychology. ) 
Grade 11 (required), Economics and 
Economic Problems: why economic sys- 
tems are necessary and what functions 
they perform, economic activity in the 
U.S., Britain, and Russia; how basic 
jobs of an economic system are per- 
formed, economics of being a consumer. 
(Electives: Ancient, Medieval and Early 
Modern History, and Readings and Re- 
view in American Civilization.) 
PGrade 12 (required), The Modern 
World and Its Geography: U.S.S.R., 
Far East, Middle East, Western Eu- 
rope, Africa, Latin America, (Electives: 
Modern History from 1870, Readings 
in Social Studies, Readings in Social 
Science and the Humanities. ) 
Outgoing NCSS President Cum- 
mings, while seconding the need for 
curriculum re-examination, took issue 
with some of Haefner’s proposals. He 
noted that only 25 states have course 
outlines in social studies. In the other 
25, there is much local autonomy, 
Cummings’ proposals therefore were 
in two more general categories: (1) 
that grades nine and ten be devoted to 
studying world relationships and how 
to live in a world society; and (2) that 
grades eleven and twelve be devoted 
to how to live in American society. 
Both Haefner’s and Cummings’ pro- 
posals generated spirited discussion at 
many sessions following their presenta- 
tion. In a panel discussion, Samuel P. 
McCutchen of New York Univ. sup- 
ported Cummings’ two-year bloc ap- 
proach. He suggested, however, em- 
phasis on the Eastern Hemisphere in 





ATTENTION TEACHERS AND EDUCATORS 


BRING THE ANCIENT WORLD OF SOLOMON AND SHEBA 
INTO YOUR CLASSROOM! 


informative Kit Available Free! 


United Artists, distributors of the forthcoming motion picture, “SOLOMON AND 
SHEBA”* have prepared a special Educator’s-Kit which will serve as a sound and use- 
ful basis for classroom discussion, study and reference. 


It consists of... 


(a) A guide which explores the past as it and other geographical high lights of 
uncovers legends and facts concerning that age are denoted. 


Solomon and Sheba. The guide also ‘d) A 26-page booklet “THE LIVING 
suggests many topics for student diss © ART OF MOTION PICTURES”— 
cussion and project work. an intriguing documentary on how 
(b) A color film strip with historical ref- motion pictures are made. In addition, 
erences and actual scenes from the there are 50 helpful illustrations plus 
motion picture. a glossary of industry terminology. 


(c) A handsomely illustrated four-color- A four-page bibliography consisting 
and-gold map depicting The Land Of of reference books used in the research 
Solomon And Sheba. Three thousand for Solomon and Sheba. 
year-old boundaries, empires, cities * Recipient of Special PARENTS MAGAZINE AWARD 


“SOLOMON AND SHEBA” captures all the 
splendors and earth-shaking events of a tumultuous 
time. It has been filmed in breath-taking 
SUPER TECHNIRAMA-70...a motion picture 
system which affords the viewer a depth and 
dimension heretofore unattainable 
in other screen processes. 


It is the motion picture industry’s most ambitious 
endeavor. The kit is obtainable simply for the 
asking: write EDUCATIONAL SERVICES DeEpP’T. 
UnitTep Artists Corp., 729 7th Avenue, 
New York City, New York 
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grades 9 and 10 and on the Western 
Hemisphere in grades 11 and 12. 
Underlying this instruction, said Me- 
Cutchen, should be a series of basic 
themes which would guide selection of 
despite grade level. Such 
themes, he indicated, include: the in- 
telligent use of the forces of nature; 
recognition and understanding of world 
interdependence; the dignity and worth 
of the individual; use of natural re- 
sources for the general well-being; co- 
operation for peace and welfare, etc 


content 


distribu 
pre- 
studies 


Teacher Education: Wide: 
tion of its recommendations on 


service preparation of social 
teachers was urged at the meeting of the 
Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification 

[he Committee asked particularly 
that the recently 
published by the Council—go to state 


certification officials and institutions of 


report—which was 


higher education 
rhe 


prepare 


recommendations designed to 
teachers with “demonstrated 
competence in both the academic and 
professional aspects of teaching,” sug- 
gest this “quantitative” preparation: 

PCeneral 
proximately one-third of the total un- 


education consisting of ap 
dergraduate program, with at least 15 
the 
to be applied on the major). 

>A minimum program of 48 semester 
hours for a major in the social sciences, 
to prov ide both depth and breadth 
This would include at least 25 semester 
hours in either history or another social 


semestet hours in soc ial scrences 


science, with the remaining 24 semester 
hours in at least three social 
disciplines other than the major area 
but definitely including history). 

Courses in professional education to- 


science 


taling a minimum of 18 semester hours 
These would include history of educa- 
tion, educational philosophy, the learn- 


ing process, methods of teaching high 
school social studies, student teaching. 

On a “qualitative” basis, the report 
“strongly urged” that the quality of the 
pre-service teacher’s preparation be de- 
termined “by some means of compre- 
hensive examination.” 


. . 
HST, History Writer 

Private citizen Harry S. Truman was 
undoubtedly the highlight of the NCSS 
convention. The former president con- 
vulsed an overflow crowd of 700 at the 
annual banquet with his pithy com- 
ments on the history of the presidency. 
His message to the social studies teach- 
ers of America: 

“It is up to you to convince the 
youths of today that this is the greatest 
government in the world and that it is 
up to them to continue this Republic as 
the writers of this great Constitution of 
ours would have wanted them to do.” 

Truman traced the history of the 
United States from Washington (“our 
most-abused President”) to Eisenhower 
“he is entitled to the respect of the na- 
tion”). 

He outlined the President’s six major 
jobs: chief executive; commander-in- 
chief (“that includes firing generals— 
Lincoln had to fire five before he found 
the one he wanted”); foreign policy 
maker; legislative leader; political party 
head; and social head of the nation 
(“once I offered Mrs, Truman the pre- 
cious stone out of a scimitar given me 
by King Ibn Saud of Arabia. All she 
had to do was trip up a Senator from 
Ohio; but she wouldn't do it!”) 

In a press conference prior to his din- 
ner speech, Truman spoke of two new 
books he is working on. One, Mr. Citi- 
zen, will be an adult book telling what 
happens when somebody “becomes no- 
torious—and then becomes a citizen.” 
The second book, as yet untitled, will 





published 
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tell young people how the American 
government works, from someone “writ- 
ing from experience.” 

Truman—who has lectured to 200.- 
000 young people since leaving the 
White House, said he found youngsters 
better grounded about history and 
world affairs than students in his day. 
(“They ask more intelligent questions 
than reporters do at press confer- 
ences.” ) 

What does he think of Admiral 
Rickover's theories about U.S. educa- 
tion? He doesn’t want to quarrel with 
the Admiral, but “if I were commander- 
in-chief, he’d behave himself.” 

Truman favors more money for 
schools and higher salaries for teachers. 
He is against lowering the voting age 
to 18. In fact, he’d prefer to see first 
voters at the age of 24. 


Current Affairs 


In disagreement with the former 
president on the question of public 
affairs literacy among students was 
I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State Univ. Cur- 
rent affairs instruction in the curricu- 
lum, he said, has not been good. While 
its desirability is almost universally ap- 
proved, and there are plenty of excel- 
lent materials, teachers have no con- 
sistent program or agreed goal. Children 
are exposed to a wide range of know!- 
edge but with little depth, and this 
superficiality carries over into their col- 
lege years, where their interest in public 
affairs shows up poorly. 

Thus did Tyler characterize the 
present unsatisfactory state of education 
for current affairs, in a panel discus- 
sion marked by participation of editors 
of three groups of classroom periodicals 
—C. L. McKelvie (American Education 
Publications), William J. Shorrock 
(Civic Education Service ), and Kenneth 
M. Gould (Scholastic Magazines). 

Informed and intelligent citizenship, 
concluded Tyler, was the prime goal to 
be served in current affairs. This re- 
quires understanding in depth to the 
most significant events and trends, sen- 
sitivity to problems and inconsistencies, 
developing a concern for their solution 
and skills for their analysis, and discus- 
sion by democratic group processes. He 
also called for more intelligent use of 
radio and TV documentaries. 

The classroom periodical editors, 
while conceding that newspapers, adult 
magazines, textbooks, and A-V de- 
vices are needed to supplement the 
program, argued the need for a basic 
supplementary text prepared specifically 
for students. 


House of Delegutes 


The third annual meeting of the 
House of Delegates, the representative 





advisory assembly of the NCSS, met 
on Wednesday, Nov. 25. 

Two resolutions were adopted by the 
House of Delegates, approved by the 
Board of Directors, and _ ultimately 
acted on by the annual meeting of the 
Council. One condemned state legisla- 
tion which requires, as a condition of 
public employment (including school 
teaching), the listing of all organiza- 
tions to which a person currently be- 
longs, or has recently belonged, or to 
which he has regularly contributed. 
This was deemed a violation of aca- 
demic freedom and of civil liberties. It 
was passed by the annual meeting with 
one dissenting vote. 

The second resolution urged Con- 
gress to enact the Murray-Metcalf Bill, 
which provides for Federal school aid 
on a per capita pupil basis. 

The recurrent problem of the system 
of nominations and elections of the 
NCSS was discussed, including the pro- 
posal for a mail ballot to the entire 
membership. The committee was in- 
structed to report a new plan at the 
1960 meeting. The committee vested 
with the study of the utilization of 
teacher time was directed to formulate 
criteria for desirable class size and for 
evaluating many experiments for more 
effective use of teacher time. 


New Officers 


Miss Eunice Johns, of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Public Schools, is new presi- 
dent of NCSS, to take office Jan. 1. New 
president-elect is Emlyn D. Jones, Di 
rector of Social Studies, Seattle (Wash.) 
Public Schools. New vice-president is 
Samuel P. McCutchen, Chairman, Dept. 
of Social Studies, New York Univ. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors are: Miss Beth Arveson, social 
studies teacher, University H.S., Madi- 
son, Wis.; Henry C. Borger, Jr., Associ- 
ate Prof. of Social Studies and Dean of 
Men, Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass.; 
Harris L. Dante, Prof. of Social Studies 
Education, Kent (Ohio) State Univ., 
ind Miss Martha Stucki, social studies 
teacher, Pekin (Ill.) H.S. 


Next year’s convention: Boston 


NCSS Briefs 


»NCSS, whose membership is less than 
15 per cent from elementary schools, is 
pondering ways to attract more teachers 
from levels below junior high. Adeline 
Howland’s special committee charged 
with exploring what can be done to 
help elementary teachers in the social 
studies, presented a list of suggestions 
for correcting the imbalance of the 
Council’s traditional emphasis on the 
high school and college. Included were 
suggestions to publish an elementary 
edition of the Council's periodical, So- 


cial Education; increase the number of 
sessions for elementary teachers at na- 
tional meetings; and provide help on 
what to teach, where to get information 
about the what, how to organize the 
material, and how to make assignments 
most effectively. 


Faced with general dissatisfaction and 
criticism, the one-year world history 
course at the 10th grade level came in 
for caustic analysis from A. Wesley 
Roehm, of Oak Park, II]. The alternative 
of lengthening the course to a one-and- 
a-half or two-year sequence, while ideal 
for enrichment where time permits, was 
discarded by Roehm as unrealistic for 
the majority of schools. The one-year 
course is here to stay, he concluded, 
and the only serious question is what to 
discard or omit. What should be left in? 
Significant topics, events, and move- 
ments which have had notable impact 
on our present civilization. 


PA packed sociology luncheon meeting 
heard Robert C. Cook, president of the 
Population Reference Bureau, forecast 
with frightening detail the plight of a 
world of three billion people, just 
around the corner, At the present rate 
of natural increase (excess of births 
over deaths) of 56,000 a day, world 
population will reach five billion by the 
year 2000. From a population of only 
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250,000,000 at the time of Christ, the 
world doubled in the next 1600 years, 
redoubled in 250 years more, doubled 
again in 100 years, and is now doubling 
in 40 years. Why has this happened? 
Because the 19th and 20th centuries 
have seen the most efficient improve- 
ment of medical science in history. As 
yet, no effective check on the birth- 
rate has been developed in any under- 
developed country, although many re- 
search projects are in progress toward 
simple, inexpensive, and reliable birth 
control methods. Cook felt that realistic 
information and discussion of the popu- 
lation problem must eventually find its 
way into instructional materials, 


»The need to improve the economic 
understanding of U.S. high school stu- 
dents was the keynote of an NCSS 
luncheon meeting featuring Paul R. 
Olsen, head of the Department of 
Economics, State Univ. of lowa. He re- 
ported that the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Education of the American Eco- 
nomic Association has embarked on a 
program to help high school social stud- 
ies teachers increase their own economic 
understanding. The CEE program also 
involves a systematic study of high 
school textbooks in history and social 
studies, to determine what economic 
issues or economic approaches are used. 
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ting conversational 
Only leading native language teachers speak on Linguaphone Tapes and Records. 
The voices of 8 to 12 men and women, authorities in each language guarantee 


are now available in the four 
languages in most popular use 
today: Spanish (Western Hem- 
isphere), German, French, Rus- 
sian. Italian and others (now in 
preparation) will be available 
in the near future. 
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of the history of English. Demonstrat- 
ing that the meaning of the word is in 
the people who use it, not in the word 
itself, Laird explained the theory of 
“binary choice” in language—the yes- 
or-no effect a particular word may have 
upon the person speaking or hearing it. 


. 
Panel Sessions 

Forty-five panels, study groups, 
luncheons, and special sessions were 
held during the convention. Among 
the 23 held Friday morning were sev- 
eral devoted to structural (or “de- 
scriptive”) linguistics. J. J. Lamberts, 

| of Northwestern, said that structuralists 
“regard the spoken language as _ pri- 
mary” and explained that he and his 
colleagues place “emphasis on the pro- 
cedure rather than the result; on the 
quest rather than the goal” in order to 
| define more accurately—not necessarily 
| solve—the riddles of English. 

Cleveland A. Thomas, Chicago, in- 
voked the names of I. A. Richards and 
Alexander Korzybski, urging teachers to 
get a better semantical grasp of their 
language. Thomas also pleaded for 

| teachers to teach metaphor above and 
beyond the poetry unit. 

Miss V. Louise Higgins announced 
| that structural linguistics would be used 
\throughout her Westport (Conn.) 
| school system next year, even though 
texts are not available at all grade 
levels. Miss Higgins, however, felt that 
when distinguishing between public and 
| private utterance and in other cases of 
ithe study of usage, the teacher had to 
| become the arbiter. 

Wisconsin’s Robert C. Pooley equated 
|changes in human behavior with 
changes in language, asked that teacher 
| be more flexible in evaluating today’s 
speech and writing (i.e., to excuse split 
infinitives, shall-will interchanges, the 
| conjunctive use of like, etc.). He urged 
teachers to be tolerant when setting 

standards of language. 

“In language, whatever is, is right,” 
| Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
College, asserted. Frequency of use can 
determine acceptability of usage. Even 
“ain't” can eventually become respec- 
table, she said. 

Harold Allen chaired an invitational 
meeting of the NCTE’s committee in 

| linguistic terminology. The purpose was 
a discussion of the teaching problems 
raised by structural linguistics, since no 
accepted terminology has yet been de- 
vised. The meeting decided to continue 
| discussions in the future, 

Bernard Weiss, Detroit Public 
Schools, demonstrated the teaching of 
structural linguistics to a group of Den- 
| ver fifth-graders. 


Student Writing 


Composition came under careful scru- 
tiny. Dora V. Smith, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, wondered how much actual writ- 
ing was going on in the _ nation’s 
classrooms. She reminded her audience 
that for every piece of legitimate com- 
position assigned to the average stu- 
dents there were about 20 “exercises’ 
involving the filling in of blanks or the 
mere checking off of objective tests. She 
hoped this ratio would be reversed. 

J. N. Hook, NCTE executive secre- 
tary, echoed Miss Smith’s fears, noting 
that “students become good writers by 
writing a great deal.” Hook also said 
that “the whole school must emphasize 
that good writing is important.” 

The whole college, not the depart- 
ment of English solely, is responsible 
for the development of communication 
skills,” said Warner G. Rice, Univ. of 
Michigan. Rice argued for the abolition 
of freshman English, however, observ- 
ing that “much of the writing required 
is ill-motivated, assignments are dull; 
(it repeats) work done in high school; 
moreover, much of the instruction is 
apprentice work.” Rice said that sec- 
ondary schools—not colleges—must raise 
the level of student writing. 

Drawing upon her experience as 
Director of Language Arts for Seattle 
Public Schools, Helen F. Olson told 
how Rice’s challenge might be met. 
She asked delegates to consider the 
sequential teaching of writing—kinder- 
garten through grade twelve—for “con- 
tinuous, vertical growth in writing.” 
Seattle’s city-wide skills and essay tests 
for grade-six and higher students, have 
already yielded much new information 
for the planning of sequential writing 
programs. She also described “horizon- 
tal-growth” activities in which the 
student-writer discusses his work among 
his peers to get new insights. 

Novelist Elizabeth Janeway, speak- 
ing at the annual banquet, disclosed 
her own sensations when writing fiction, 
sensations of power balanced by hu- 
mility before the breadth and depth of 
that power. She congratulated her 
audience for teaching this power with 
such enthusiasm and skill in our schools. 


Reading on Rise 


If writing was being viewed with 


some skepticism, reading was not. 
Mersand quoted from his own survey, 
showing that today’s “Johnny” is more 
widely read than his counterpart of 
only a decade ago. Later, James Squire, 
NCTE Associate Director, presented an 
impressive array of statistics reaffirming 
this and going a step further: “There 
is no doubt that reading tastes of our 
young people are infinitely superior to 
the tastes of an earlier generation.” He 





contrasted The Winning of Barbara 
Worth to Dr. Zhivago. 

New York Univ.’s Nila Banton Smith 
recalled the words of Comenius: “Edu- 
cation at each stage should be adapted 
to the age and capacities of the child.” 
Miss Smith then pointed out the close 
relationship that proficiency in reading 
has with the reader’s rate of physical 
maturation, sex (girls mature faster, 
hence are better readers earlier than 
boys), and health (including malnutri- 
tion and physical disability). Dismissing 
I.Q. as the key determinant of the good 
reader, Miss Smith called for more and 
better books for “every type of child— 
slow or gifted—if we expect to deepen 
and hold this interest in reading.” 

This search for more and better books 
was undertaken by many discussants. 
Morris Kwit, New York City Public 
Schools, advised teachers to “re-tread” 
their own backgrounds when searching 
for books for slow learners. From his 
own experience, Kwit feels that Alan 
Paton’s Cry, The Beloved Country is 
far more effective among slow learners 
than a book like Margaret Kinnan Raw- 
lings’ The Yearling. 

Mary Tingle, Univ. of Georgia, ticked 
off a wide range of short stories and 
novels (including The Yearling) that 
would capture the average reader. 
She suggested a two-part criterion 
when choosing new materials: “First, 
the character with which the young 
reader will identify should not be too 
far ahead of the reader in age or ex- 
perience; second, the character should, 
however, have a better understanding of 
the human situation involved than the 
reader may have at that moment.” 
Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer 
was one of many examples Miss Tingle 
offered to illustrate this criterion. 

Louise Rosenblatt, New York Univ., 
asked that teachers emphasize the clas- 
sics less and books—new or old—more. 
Any book that equates its plot and 
characters to the pupil’s own real-life 
experiences is worthwhile. William 
Harrison, Wichita (Kans.) H.S., re- 
minded colleagues, however, that “the 
student needs to know that the phrase 
‘dignity of the individual’ . is the 
heart of our civilization” and he will 
know this best through reading these 
very classics of Homer, Plato, Aeschylus, 
Ibsen, Dostoevsky, et. al. 

The choice of materials is not that 
simple, however, said William E. Hoth 
of Wayne Univ. He told teachers to 
“correlate the world inside school with 
the world outside, if you would make 
the effective use of English as com- 
munication.” 

Stronger words came from Edwin H. 
Sauer, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Sauer scored the “tendency 
to pass over our better modern novel- 
ists as too realistic for young readers 


. . . too many of our taboos have van- 
ished in today’s world.” Pointing out 
the “cultural lag” in our classrooms, 
Sauer thought it “high time, perhaps, 
that Lorna Doone gave way to The 
Great Gatsby or Farewell to Arms, 
and even some of Faulkner’s works.” 
The fact that a writer is still living 
does not make his ideas less valid than 
those of the literary giants now dead. 

Stephen Dunning, Duke Univ., 
speaking at another session, told of an 
increased facility on the part of authors 
since 1900 to identify and feel deeply 
with the adolescent in young people’s 
novels. Dunning asked teachers to form 
an alliance with good contemporary 
writers to plumb the depths of adoles- 
cent personality. 

At the annual banquet, author-critic- 
editor Edmund Fuller fired a volley of 
his own: “An ironic fact about much of 
our most acclaimed and most represent- 
ative fiction is that it cannot be| 
brought into the classroom.” Decrying | 
the “hideous, semi-literate locution of | 
James Jones” and other sensational writ- | 
ers, Fuller nevertheless reminded his | 
large audience that students are reading 
the worst—as well as the best—of cur- 
rent offerings. “If the gap between what | 
can be read in the classroom and what | 
daily life presents becomes too great, 
a fearful cynicism is bred as to the 
reality and relevance of the classroom,” | 
Fuller said. “What we must teach the 
student is not to accept a debased | 
vision as an adequate statement just be- | 
cause it contains a partial truth.” 





Place of Poetry: Of all the moderns, | 
poetry had the place of honor. Speak- | 
ing at the closing luncheon was John | 
Ciardi, President of the College Eng- | 
lish Association, Prix De Rome winner 
(1956), Rutgers Univ. professor, au- 
thor, translator, and poet. Ciardi asked 
delegates “How does a poem mean?” 
(The title, incidentally, of his recent 
best-selling introduction to poetry.) 
Ciardi obligingly answered the ques- 
tion: “My particular crusade is to 
change the teaching question for poetry | 
from “What does a poem mean?’ to 
‘How does a poem mean?’ .. . If one | 
asks ‘how,’ he must then pay attention 
to the way in which a poem is a poem, 
to the way in which it goes about per- 
forming itself into meaning. It was once 
said of a poet that he sold his birth- | 





right for a pot of message. The school | | 


system regularly, in my experience, sells 
out the poetic birthright of a poem for 
the same reason.” 

There are, of course, many ways to | 
“experience ideas.” Among them are 
the mass media, which came under | 
careful scrutiny. For the first time, an | 
NCTE convention listed paperback 
books as the topic of a section meeting. | 
Evidence of widespread use of paper- | 
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backs was manifest. Seattle’s Claude 
Wilson told delegates of the purchase 
of such books by both the Seattle board 
and the individual student. Wilson 
harked back to Tom Paine’s pamphlets 
and the Parson Weems adventure 
stories to show that inexpensive books 
have always been a part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Jerry Weiss, Penn State, reported 
that in one of his classes, 719 books 
were read and discussed—most of them 
paperback. James R. Gray, San Lean- 
dro, Calif., uses class sets of paperbacks 
for its intensive depth-reading pro- 
grams. Paperbacks have greatly facili- 
tated the San Leandro program, which 
is predicated on the idea that “com- 
prehensive knowledge of a few works 
is preferable to a superficial knowledge 
of many.” 

William D. Boutwell, Editorial Direc- 
tor of Scholastic Books Services, ex- 
amined “Literacy in Mass Media of 
Communication” and found standards 
have been considerably “Van Doren- 
ized.” Boutwell noted that only in recent 
weeks has the public become aware of 
the manifold pressures upon mass media 
and that the networks “do not bring 
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Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 7. / 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
RN mT 


Sail Around the World this Summer. 


Leave New York June 3th aboard the superb 
8.8. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong, Tokyo—plus overland tour of 
Japan—and Honolulu 

More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by sea. 
Return San Francisco by air August 23rd 
Repeating last summer's unparalleled success, all 
fand arrangements, hotels and sightseeing are | 
included in the single rate of $1795. 


Write David Conrad 
FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE GR 5-5740 


television programs more than 
storks bring babies.” 

“Truth may be able to grapple with 
falsehood,” said Boutwell, “if falsehood 
can be found. But falsehood lies behind 
echelons of lawyers and public relations 
men.” He proposed a four-point pro- 
gram of action that teachers could 
adopt, including more research by the 
university in mass communication, a de- 
mand for better criticism in the press, 
a “cooperative reviewing service” run 
by teachers, and more and better criti- 
cal judgment work in the classroom. 


any 


. 
Grouping Debate 

New evidence is always coming to 
light to support both homogeneity and 
heterogeneity grouping. Sometimes the 
evidence comes from the same source. 
Mildred Rock, San Diego, argued for 
homogeneous grouping and recalled 
James Conant’s recommendation that 
schools group students by ability, sub- 
ject-by-subject. 

Seattle’s Edward Nelson also invoked 
Conant, with reference to the compre- 
hensive high school where, according 
to Conant, “mutual respect and under- 
standing between students with dif- 
ferent abilities” is in full force, clearly 
a case of heterogeneous grouping. 

Mrs. Rock, however, reviewed the 
success of four- and five-track programs 
across the nation which have acceler- 
ated the progress of rapid learners 
without sacrificing subject matter. The 
advantages of early college entrance 
and graduation were also noted. 

Nelson darkly hinted that “If we set 
up an educational system based upon 
the unequal opportunity of intelligence, 
we set off a reaction as potentially 
dangerous to democracy as the H- 
bomb.” 

Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis, did not 
have time to give her talk on “The 
Search for Standards.” It will be ap- 
pearing in The English Journal. Her 
remarks, relayed to Scholastic Teacher, 
have some pertinence for this discus- 
sion of grouping. Miss Cook admonishes 
teachers to search for an agreement on 
grade standards and cautions against 
substituting norms for standards. The 
use of marks (A, B, C, D, F) to measure 
both growth and achievement of the 
student poses a dilemma, said Miss 
Cook. She pointed out that we are 
turning to ability grouping to solve this 
dilemma. Yet, we still ignore the fact 
that high standards of performance 
apply to every task, humble or signifi- 
cant, and that every pupil, gifted or 
retarded, needs the discipline of ac- 
cepted standards as a motivating force 
within the educational program. 

Much attention was placed on reduc- 
ing the size of classes to insure indi- 
vidual attention in both types of 


grouping. But Vernon H. Smith, Jeffer- 
son County, Colorado, reported on an 
opposite approach. The _ Jefferson 
County High Schools have enlarged 
English classes to 100 students. These 
large classes are conducted by a team 
of four: three certified teachers plus one 
person with a bachelor’s degree but not 
a teaching certificate. Smith recounted 
the many advantages: teachers may 
specialize within the team, they have 
more time (duplication of effort is 
cut down), student grouping within the 
school is more flexible, and teachers— 
especially those new to the profession— 
are able to learn from each other. 
No classes at all was advocated by 
Richard A. Meade, Univ. of Va. He 
observed that 93.1 per cent of the na- 
tion’s high schools have less than 1,000 
students; half have less than 200. In 
such small schools, the gifted student 
should be excused from the routine of 
class attendance altogether. “True in- 
dependent study, as has been practiced 
successfully for several years in the 
colleges,” may be the answer. 


Teacher ‘Bar’ Exams? 


President Mersand had opened the 
convention with remarks on the eleva- 
tion of standards for certifying teachers 
of English. Apparently much serious 
thought is yet to be devoted to this 
problem. Richard Braddock, State Univ. 
of Iowa, has published a proposal for 
establishing “bar exams” for new teach- 
ers of English. 

Fred I. Godshalk of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., had res- 
ervations. “So-called bar exams may be 
of some help,” he said, “but they con- 
stitute a threat to professional unity and 
may be ineffectual without the strong 
support of the profession as a whole.” 
Godshalk recommended that “exams 
should be used solely to determine min- 
imum intellectual competencies of can- 
didates for membership and should 
focus upon qualities unique to the field 
of teaching.” 


Council Business 


J. N. “Nick” Hook, who has guided 
the activities of the council for the past 
six years, announced his retirement as 
executive secretary next September. 
Council members passed resolutions 
commending his leadership. James 
Squire will assume the office. 

Among the other resolutions passed 
by the executive committee was one 
that asked national, regional, and state 
organizations now at work to improve 
teacher preparation and certification to 
invite classroom teachers to member- 
ship in NCTE as a way of further 
strengthening professional standards. 

Next year’s convention: Chicago. 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


What's In This Issue 


No Room for Refugees? (p. 10). In 
our world affairs article, we examine 
the status of millions of refugees during 
this World Refugee Year, 1959-1960. 
We measure the progress being made 
in meeting this vast human problem 
and take a look at the U. S. role up to 
this time. 


Petroleum—Fuel for a Century of 
Progress (p. 12). We have come a long 
way since Edwin Drake tapped a 
petroleum spring in Titusville, Pa., in 
1859. In our national affairs article, we 
evaluate the many-sided impact of 
petroleum on _ industrial production, 
farming, and transportation. 


Nuclear Tests . . . Should the Ban 
Be Extended? (p. 8). Since civilization 
is at stake, we should take a long 
breath before plunging into the heated 
pros and cons which make continuance 
of the nuclear test ban a blazing issue 
as the New Year approaches. 


Job Forecasts for Tomorrow (p. 14). 
In our Economics feature, “Americans 
at Work,” we examine major employ- 
ment trends of the past 30 years. Our 
students will be helped to sense more 
clearly the direction in which employ- 
ment winds are blowing. 


The Vanishing Sea (p. 16). “Horizons 
of Science” this week is not a “who- 
dunit,” but tells the story of the ebbing 
Caspian Sea. This huge inland lake is 
drying up too rapidly for the comfort 
of the Russians who people its shores. 


The Refugee Problem (p. 10) 


China. Tibetans seek refuge in India. 

The U. S. has been helping with 
contributions of food and money. It 
has also been proposed that we relax 
our immigration laws to admit 60,000 
refugees annually, Other countries, too, 
have assumed a share of the refugee 
burden. But the problem remains, a 
threat to real peace on earth. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the ex- 


tensiveness and seriousness of the world 
refugee problem. 


Assignment 

1. Name three areas in which ref- 
ugees are a problem, and state briefly 
why the refugees are in the area. 

2. Explain the purpose of the U. N. 
sponsored World Refugee Year. 

3. How is the U. S. helping refugees 
in many countries? 

4. “There can be no real peace on 
earth so long as great masses of home- 
less people live without roots or hope.” 
Discuss. 


Motivation 


Imagine that you are a cartoonist 





Results of Senior Scholastic’s 
Contemporary Affairs Contest 


How to Interpret the Tables 

Senior Scholastic publishes here its 
report on results of the Contemporary 
Affairs Test which appeared in the 
September 23 issue. 

The two tables (see below) give 
statistical measures for interpreting 
pupils’ total scores on the test. They are 
based on a total of 17,562 pupil scores 
reported by their teachers. These 
students were widely distributed 
throughout the U.S., and constitute a 
sufficient sampling to indicate fairly re- 
liable trends. 

Table 1 shows the percentage dis- 
tribution of pupils making total test 
scores in given intervals (maximum 
possible 50), grouped by grade levels. 
It may be interpreted in the following 


example: Of 12th grade students taking 
the test, 2.0 per cent made scores of 
46 or over; 10.4 per cent made scores 
of 41 to 45, and so on, for each grade 
level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 
have been calculated by grade levels. 
They show, for example, that a Grade 
11 pupil who had 21 items correct on 
the total test did as well as 10 per cent 
of the pupils taking the test. The aver- 
age (50th percentile) pupil in grade 11 
had 31 items correct. A pupil having 37 
or more items correct is in the upper 
fourth (75th percentile) of Grade 1] 
pupils. Any Grade 11 pupil who had 
41 or more correct answers on the total 
test is in the upper tenth of his class 
taking the test. 





TABLE 1 


Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


The World Refugee Year, which be- Year in 
gan last July, is being sponsored by the School 0-15 
U.N. It is a year in which governments 8 6.5 31.6 
and private individuals are being urged 9 5.6 34.4 
to assist the millions of homeless scat- 10 47 28.8 
tered around the world. "1 2.4 22.0 

Some refugees have fled Communist i 2 18.3 
countries to seek freedom. Others have 3.7% 24.6% 
remained uprooted since the end of 
World War II. West Germany, for ex- 
ample, seeks to resettle refugees from 
East Germany. More than 1,000,000 


16-25 


26-35 
45.8 
42.3 
43.1 
47.7 
47.6 


45.6% 


36-40 41-45 46-50 
10.8 4.2 1.0 
11.6 4.8 1.2 
14.6 7.2 17 
17.6 8.1 2.3 
19.6 10.4 2.0 


16.7% 8.0% 








Totals 
All Grades 





TABLE 2 
Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 
Arabs who fled from Palestine during Percentile Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
the Arab-Israeli war remain homeless Rating 8 = 10 _ 32 
in the Middle East. Some 180,000 Al- 90 37 38 40 4] 44 
gerians live in caves in North Africa, 75 34 35 36 37 39 
forced there by the fighting between 50 28 29 30 31 32 
9 ‘ 25 22 24 25 26 27 
France and Algeria. Hong Kong _har- 10 7 18 19 21 22 
bors some 1,000,000 refugees from Red 
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showing Uncle Sam’s reaction to the 
world refugee problem. How would 
you draw him? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Show us on a map of the world 
those countries or areas where the ref- 
ugee problem is most serious (Scholas- 
tie Magazines’ News Map of the World, 
1959-60 is very useful for this purpose.) 

2. Some refugees have fled from 
Communist countries to seek freedom. 
In which countries is this a special 
problem? Why? 

3. Although the war between Israel 
and the Arab countries subsided in 
1948, the refugee problem in the Mid- 
dle East is as intense as ever. Why? 

4. India, although heavily populated, 
has been receiving refugees. Why? 

5. What have we been doing to help 
refugees in other countries? Are we 
doing enough? Defend your viewpoint. 


Summary 

Although this is a World Refugee 
Year, we must be prepared to deal with 
the refugee problem for years to come. 
What is reaction to this state- 


ment? 


your 


Things to Do 

Have students with opposing view- 
points prepare for a debate on the 
topic: “Resolved: That U. S. immigra- 
tion laws be amended to permit 60,000 
refugees to enter our country annually.” 


Petroleum (p. 12) 


American History, Economics, World Geography 


Digest of the Article 


The American petroleum industry 
was born in Titusville, Pa., one hundred 
years ago. Since that time, the gasoline, 
diesel fuel, and lubricants derived from 
petroleum have become vital to indus- 
try. Petroleum has not only triggered a 
revolution in industrial and farm pro- 
duction, but in transportation as well. 
2,000,000 Americans are 
employed by the petroleum industry in 


Today nearly 
America alone. 

Petroleum accounts for about 45 per 
cent of the energy we consume. Per- 
haps in the distant future, petroleum 
power may give way to nuclear power. 
Meanwhile, the fields 
goes on all over the world. 


search for oil 


Aim 
lo help students understand the im 
portance of petroleum in our industrial 


economy. 


Things to Do 


|. Discuss: Without petroleum the 
wheels of industry would stop turning. 
2. Have students plan the outline of 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


No issue until after Christmas . . . 
Since many schools will be closed for 
one or more weeks to observe the Christ- 
mas holidays, Senior Scholastic will not 
publish for the next few weeks. Our 
next issue will be dated 


January 6, 1960 

> Forum Topic of the Week—College 
Debate Topic for 1960—U. S. Supreme 
Court Decisions. 

> World Affairs Article—The United 
Arab Republic . . . Heading Left or 
Right? 

>» National Affairs Article—U. S. Rail- 
roads . . . Highballing Toward Re- 


covery? 








a documentary film on the petroleum 
industry. What would they include in 
such a film? 

3. Early development of petroleum 
refining constitutes an exciting chapter 
in American history. Students can re- 
port on John D. Rockefeller’s early role 
in oil refining. See, for example, the 
biography of John D. Rockefeller by 
Allan Nevins. 


Nuclear Tests . . . Should the 
Ban Be Extended? (p. 8) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy 


By voluntary agreement, the nuclear 
powers have agreed to suspend bomb 
testing until December 31. Arguments 
for and against resumption of testing, 
at the beginning of the New Year, are 
presented. 


Things to Do 

Have students prepare to represent 
the positions of the U. S., Britain, Rus- 
sia, and France at a meeting to con- 
sider continuing the ban on nuclear 
testing. A U. N. representative can act 
as chairman. The discussion can pro- 
ceed in round-table fashion. At the end 
of the discussion, the class can act as 
reporters and interview the conference 
delegates. 


Job Forecasts for Tomorrow 
(p. 14) 


Economics, Vocational Guidance 

There has been a dramatic shift in 
employment during the past 30 years 
from goods-producing to service-pro- 
ducing. The latter category includes 
professional lines, government service, 
selling, finance, and personal service. 
Intensive training and schooling has be- 
come the rule. 


Aim 
To help students forecast the job 


trends will influence them in 
their choice of a career. 


which 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


Things to Do 


Have students familiarize themselves 
with one or two career fields in which 
they are interested. Utilize available 
pamphlets and books in the local li- 
brary, school library, or vocational 
guidance office. 


The Vanishing Sea (p. 16) 


World History 


The Caspian Sea, in the U.S.S.R., is 
the largest inland body of water in the 
world. The northern part of the sea is 
drying up, and it is costing the Russians 
a billion rubles per year to preserve 
the sea. The fishing industry will be 
lost unless engineers can solve the 
problem of damming river waters in 
the area so that the northern portion 
of the Caspian can be made into a 
fresh water lake. 

Aim 
To help students understand the role 


of engineers in preserving a valuable 
economic resource. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the Caspian described as 
a “vanishing” sea? 

2. Farmers and fishermen may well 
differ over the best way of preserving 
the waters of the Caspian Sea. Why? 

3. How will construction of dams 
affect the water level in the Caspian? 


Things to Do 

Students who visited one of the big 
dams in the U. S.—Boulder or Grand 
Coulee, for example—can comment on 
its functions. 


Delivery of World News Map 
Delayed for Some Subscribers 
Delivery of the Scholastic Magazines’ 
1959-60 World News Map for some 
subscribers was delayed due to the 
misplacement of mail bags containing 
several hundred maps. If you were one 
of the teachers whose map was late in 
delivery, please accept our apologies 
for the delay. Teachers subscribing to 
10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic 
should by now have received the map. 
If not, please notify us. Write to Sub- 
scription Department, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 


I. Refugee Problem: 1-d; 2-c; 
5-d; 6-a; 7-b; 8-d; 9-d; 10-c. 

Il. Petroleum: 1-d; 2-c. 

III. Reading a Chart: 1-c; 2-c; 3-a: 


5-d. 


3-d; 4-a; 
1-b 
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The Language Arts Textbook: 


Assistant Teacher in Print 


Book selection committees and in- 
dividual teachers have a wealth of 
materials from which to choose. 


What Teachers Want 

The busiest spot in any local, state, 
or national meeting of teachers is the 
publishers’ exhibit. What are the ex- 
perienced teachers and inexperienced 
teachers looking for? An assistant teach- 
er in print that will facilitate the live 
teacher’s individualization of his in- 
struction. 

Teachers want books which provide 
directed experience in reading as a 
study procedure and as a source of 
relaxation and inspiration; directed ex- 
perience in learning how language 
works as a medium of two-way com- 
munication; and directed experience in 
writing, speaking, and listening for self- 
realization and for the practical needs 
in everyday living. Teachers also want 
books which will assist in remedial in- 
struction to repair gaps in sequential 
learning or to correct faulty habits. 


Criteria of Selection Used 

What do creative, experienced teach- 

ers look for in textbooks? What do in- 
experienced teachers need from their 
“assistant teacher in print”? 
& Format: Attention-getting, usable, 
without fatigue or impairment of vision, 
attractive at first sight, satisfying with 
continued use. 

1. Readability created by appropriate 
size and kinds of type, length of line, 
leading and margins, texture and color 
of paper, color and quality of ink, 
photographs, and/or line drawings. 

2. Efficiency through typographical 
aids which identify the organization of 
the book. 


Dr. Angela M. Broening is Director 
of Publications in the Baltimore Public 
Schools and Associate Director of the 
Curriculum Commission of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. She 
was chairman of the production com- 


mittee for “The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School,” NCTE 
Curriculum Series, (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts), and is an NCTE past president. 
She has taught in 15 universities, and 
was formerly the head of the English 
Dept. of Forest Park H.S. and Super- 
visor of English in Baltimore junior 
high schools. 


By ANGELA M. BROENING 


Ben Roth Agency 
“If you ask me, it’s overwritten.” 


> Content: It should be in harmony 
with: 

1. Sound scholarship in the 
covered. 

2. Recent, significant 
how learning takes place. 

3. Trends in curriculum 
ment, 

4. Spiritual values upon which the 
moral health of a free society depends. 

5. Standards of effective writing ap- 
propriate for the age-group to which 
the book is addressed. 

6. Tested, teaching experience of the 
authors and/or others who tried out 
the book. 

7. Evidence that the content pro- 
vides stimulating learning — situations 
which place no ceiling on students’ 
curiosity, critical thinking, creativity, or 
effective study habits. 

& Editorial Equipment: Al] introduc- 
tory matter, questions, and activities. 


field 
research in 


develop- 


1. Challenge students to use what 
minds they have, i.e., to focus their 
attention upon the significant in the 
literary experience or problem-solving 
situation through which the author has 
taken the student and to prepare him 
for the give-and-take discussion through 
which a group or the whole class will 
share insights, clarify misunderstandings 
or misinterpretations, and reinforce et- 
fective language patterns. 

2. Stimulate the habit of refueling 
the mind by reading good books and 
periodicals, listening to artistic, inform- 
ative, and inspiring radio and television 
programs, films, recordings, lectures, 
and live plays. 

3. Cultivate the journalist's eye so 
as to see specifically, individually, and 
without habit-focus. 

4. Train in “verbal photography” so 
as to record sensory impressions through 
which to recreate for a reader or lis- 
tener a mood, scene, or incident. 

5. Stir particular interests, open the 
student’s imagination, and awaken his 
curiosities so that group planning, re- 
porting, and evaluating may become 
more productive individual 
differences in talents and achievements 
are used as resources by the group. 


because 


The Dynamic Teacher 


To accomplish these goals of the 
English language arts, a textbook needs 
the company of a dynamic teacher who: 

1. Sets the mood for the author to 
make contact with the 


the book. 


student using 


(Turn page) 





LANGUAGE ARTS 


Scholastic Teacher takes pride 


not listed again this year.) 


without editorial evaluation. 





in presenting this special issue on 
language arts textbooks. These are all either new books published 
since Jan. 1, 1959, or heavily revised editions of older books. (Those 
texts with 1959 copyrights which appeared in last year’s issue are 


In compiling this issue, we have had the official endorsement and 
cooperation of the American Textbook Publishers Institute. The material 
contained in the listings that follow is obtained directly from the 
cooperating publishing firms and is presented in their own language 


A special textbook issue on social studies texts appeared in the 
Nov. 4, 1959, edition of Scholastic Teacher. 


TEXTBOOK ISSUE 
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2. Supplements the “basic” cloth- 
bound volumes with paperbound books 
which are inexpensive enough to en- 
courage personal ownership by students 


or, at least, school purchase of several 
copies of each title for the classroom 
library. 

3. Reinforces the textbook, when ap- 
propriate, with flat pictures, films, film- 
strips, slides, charts, maps, recordings, 
trips to literary shrines, libraries, mu- 
seums, theatres, lectures, and forums, as 
well as radio and television shows. 


Role of Textbook Stated 


The American textbook publishers, 
themselves, have stated realistically the 
the textbook. In Textbooks in 
Education (The American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, New York, 1949, 
page 7) they say: 

“The author of a textbook can never 
fully direct the teaching that needs to 
be done to provide for individual dif- 
ferences, He can never know the teach- 
ing opportunities that arise with a par- 
class in a_ particular locality 
when his program of instruction is 
being followed. He cannot insure the 
success of the many directions and sug- 
gestions he offers for class procedures 
in school and out. The teacher alone 
can do those things. The author can 
only set the stage, assuming that the 


role of 


ticulas 


pupils will be the actors and the teach- 
er the director, and hoping that they 
will all use his script sympathetically 
in an honest effort to find out how well 
it succeeds in doing what it was de- 
signed to do.” 

The creative use of textbooks by the 
teacher and students should help boys 
and girls: 

& To develop their minds and enliven 
their spirit through contact with the 
best that has been thought and felt and 
recorded in classic and important con- 
temporary literature. 

& To respond to daily life with the 
eagerness of a child and the training 
of a journalist who can capture the 
color and tone of a mood, a scene, an 
incident and recreate it for a reader 
o1 listener. 

& To increase 
communication. 
& To appreciate language as man- 
kind’s unique means of communication 
and to feel personally responsible to 
use language honestly and effectively. 
& To be eager for knowledge and ex- 
perienced in using it with imagination. 
AT THE HEART of a sequential pro- 
gram in the English language arts is 
the selection of instructional materials 
which will help the teacher to provide 
stimulating experiences daily for every 
individual he teaches. This is no easy 


their competence in 


task when viewed in the light of the 
differences in aptitudes, achievements, 
motivation, and occupational outlook 
among the students in any grade or 
subject class section. 
Kinds of Books Needed 

Fortunately for students, a teacher 
does not expect a single volume to 
carry the full instructional load in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening. 

Teaching the English language arts 
requires many kinds of books: some 
specifically planned to help a student 
improve his skills in oral and written 
communication; others which develop 
his competence in reading; handbooks 
which supply authoritative answers to 
his personal questions about grammar, 
usage, and spelling; texts which provide 
him with literary experiences through 
and with classic and contemporary 
imaginative literature. Such literature 
books, whether in hard covers or paper 
bound, may be the work of individual 
writers or specialized anthologies, such 
as poems, essays, short stories, plays, 
biographies. Literature texts may also 
be a “graded” anthology series which 
attempts to present literary experiences 
through selections of many different 
literary types grouped by unit themes 
or by some phase or period of literary 
history. 





DICTIONARIES 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


New Century Dictionary of the English 
Language. 2 vols. 2,798 pp. 220,000 entries. 
4,000 ill. Every 2 or 3 year Rev. $25 less 21% 
(Jr. H. S.-college). 1927-57. Cire. “While the 
New Century Dictionary is based on the 
original Century Dictionary in many vol- 
umes, it is much more compact and is 
up-to-date.” 


L. J. Bullard Co. 


The How and Why Dictionary (Rainbow) 
1 vol. 433 pp. 1,100 color ill. $4.40. (1-4) 
‘Contains 2,300 entries which children use 
in speaking and recognize when reading 
Words chosen are those occurring most fre- 
quently in a consolidation of eight word lists 
for children 5-8 years old. Edited by Wen- 
dell W. Wright, Indiana Univ.” 


Funk & Wagnalls 


F. & W. New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, International Edition. 1 
vol, 1,542 pp. 165,000 entries. 2,043 ill. School 
price, $19.60. Cont. Rev. (Sec. school and up). 
1958-59. Circ. ““Thumb-indexed, three-column 
format, well bound, with slipcase; many new 
scientific and technological terms; more 
than 7,100 personal names—biographical, lit- 
erary, mythological and historical proper 
names; over 7,700 geographical place names; 
over 32,000 word histories; clear, simple, 
complete definitions; clear type.” 

F. & W. New Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, Unabridged. 1 vol. 2,929 
pp. 460,000 entries. 7,000 ill. $32 (buckram) 
(All). 1959. Cire. “Dictionary is noted for 
features. More than 380 specialists and edi- 
tors were employed in this work.” 

F. & W. Standard High School Dictionary. 
1 vol. 1,041 pp. 50,000 entries. 1,800 ill. $2.40. 
(7-9). 1955. Cire. “50,000 terms accurately 
pronounced and clearly defined in words of 
the secondary school age level.” 

F. & W. Standard Junior Dictionary. 1 vol. 
776 pp. 39,000 entries. 1,500 ill. $2.80. (4-6). 1957. 
“Dictionary for junior school use has many 


features. There is one alphabetical order of 
terms selected for younger readers. Defini- 
tions are phrased for easy understanding. 
1,500 pictures include page plates and half- 
tone illustrations. Large bold type. Espe- 
cially compiled for students 8-14 years old.” 


Golden Press, Inc. 


My Little Golden Dictionary. 1 vol. 56 pp. 
$1.29. (1-2). 1957. Cire. “A first dictionary 
that offers, on every level, important inci- 
dental learning; new vocabulary and con- 
cepts, awareness of the connection between 
ideas and printed words, self-help in be- 
ginning a sight vocabulary. Can be related 
to beginning reading activities.” 

Courtis-Watters Illustrated Dictionary. 1 
vol. 544 7,500 entries; 10,000 variants. 
2,100 full color ill. $4.99. (4-6). 1951. Circ. 
“Designed to encourage independent use by 
the child. 7,500 words (plus more than 
10,000 variants) are defined and demon- 
strated in sentences. Over 2,100 full-color 
pictures invite interest and expand mean- 
ings.” 

Golden Dictionary. 1 vol. 94 pp. 1,030 en- 
tries. 1,500 color ill. $3.19. (2-3). 1944. Circ. 
“The 1,030 words, their selection guided by 
standard word lists, are defined in simple 
lively terms. Words are grouped, where 
logical, under basic concepts.” 

Golden Picture Book of Words. 1 vol. 48 
pp. $1.89. (2-4). 1954. Circ. “Vocabulary and 
concept builder. There are short stories 
dealing with every aspect of the child's 
daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary to aid independent reading. Reme- 
dial use.” 

Golden Picture Dictionary. 1 vol. 80 pp. 
Over 800 entries. $1.89. (3-5). 1954. Circ. 
“First aid in spelling and reading for the 
child who is not quite ready for a ‘big dic- 
tionary’. Familiar and new vocabulary. A 
book to help establish the dictionary habit. 
Remedial use.” 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


Young Reader’s Color-Picture Dictionary. 
1 vol. 96 pp. 320 entries plus 83 derivatives. 
1958. $1.46, reg. binding; $2.52, library bind- 
ing. (1-3). Circ. “Newest dictionary prepared 


for children in school grades 1 to 3. Written 
by Dr. Margaret B. Parke, this book teaches 
the young student the basic words he is 
expected to know at his age level. All 
entries have been taken from scientific 
word lists, including the Dolchsight words. 
The meanings are explained clearly with 
full-color pictures, and simple sentences 
contain only the words contained in the 
dictionary.” 

My First Dictionary. 1 vol. 144 pp. 620 
entries. 620 ill. $1.13 (pre-school to 1). 1948 
Cire. “A good start for beginning readers. 
Each word illustrated in full color. Defini- 
tions in clear, large print.” 

Picture Dictionary for Children. 1 vol. 38 
pp. 5,079 entries. 1,442 ill. Rev. 1958. $2.21. 
(3-5). Cire. “This dictionary has taught 
many boys and girls to read, write, and 
spell. This is a widely-used dictionary for 
older students because of its thoroughness 
and completeness.” 

The Grosset-Webster Dictionary. 1 vol. 
672 pp. 75,000 entries. 1,000 ill. Biennial Rev. 
$1.84. (All). 1947. Circ. “A new, up-to-date 
edition of the dictionary that spells out 
pronunciations without symbols. Easy-to- 
read print.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary. 1 vol. 
18,000 entries 1,600 ill. $3.75 (4-6). “The only 
dictionary specifically written for boys and 
girls in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and in some 
instances, the seventh grades. All materials 
carefully compiled to help in actual school 
work. Vocabulary entries selected for school 
needs in the elementary grades. Three spe- 
cial sections to teach each boy and girl how 
to use the dictionary. Large, clear, easily 
readable type with simplified pronunciation. 
Contains important tables of information.” 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
second edition. 1 vol. 3,350 pp. 600,000 entries. 
12,000 ill. Cont. Rev. $35.55. (All). 1957. Circ. 
“The only unabridged dictionary completely 
revised and rewritten in the last 25 years. 
Information center covers every subject in 
realm of knowledge. Color plates, sections 
of special material.” 


(Continued bottom page 20-T) 





KEY: Price quoted is list price unless 
otherwise indicated. Rev., major revisions 
(at least 25% of plates changed). Pp: 
number of pages. A-V, correlated Audio- 
Visual materials. Te. Man., teacher’s 
manual, Te. Ed., teacher’s edition. Tests: 
tests available. Wkbk: workbook or lab 
manual available. Cire.: Descriptive cir- 
cular available. 


LANGUAGE ARTS: GENERAL 


American Book Company. Our English Lan- 
guage and Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, Second 
Ed, (2-8), by Matilda Bailey, Visiting Prof. of 
Eng., Slippery Rock State (Pa.) Tchrs. Coll.; 
Marcillene Barnes, Dir. of Instr., Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Pub. Schls.; Edna M. Hor- 
rocks, Supvr. of Lang. Arts, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Pub. Schls.; Esther Torreson, Supvr., 
Kindergartens, Cleveland (Ohio) Pub. Schls.; 
Lalla Walker, Assoc. Prof. of Eng., George 
Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. 
Prices vary from $2.32 to $3.12. © 1960. Rev. 
Pages vary from 176-432. Circ. For this Sec- 
ond Edition, exercises have been revised 
and book lists and other materials have 
been brought up to date. Teacher’s editions 
carry answers to exercises and suggestions 
for teaching, all printed directly on the 
pages of the pupils’ texts in red. 

Ginn and Company. English Skills Series 
(9-12), by J. N. Hook, Univ. of Ill.; Florence 
C. Guild, Consultant in Eng.; Robert L. Stev- 
ens, Ariz. State Coll. Grades 9 and 10, $3.80 
each; grades 11 and 12, $3.96 each. © 1959. 
New. Gr. 9, 448 pp.; gr. 10-12, 468 pp. Te. 
Ed. of Wkbk. Circ. New series of texts, work- 
books, tests, plus teachers’ handbooks and 
keys. Develops skill in all types of communi- 
cation. Follows specific guidance to students 
in understanding and formulating principles 
with practice and test material. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company. English 
2600 (H. S.), by Joseph C. Blumenthal, Head 
of Eng. Dept., Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich, Probable price, $2.20. © 1960. New 448 
pp. Circ. Book is built upon scientific learn- 
ing process. It presents essential grammar 
and usage skills in a series of 2,600 small 
steps. Explanations and exercises are woven 
together and the student checks his answers 
in the book for prompt reinforcement, a 
method that allows a student to progress at 
his own rate. 

Harcourt, Brace. Home Fires (9), Habits 
and Skills in Language Craft Series. By J. 
Grace Walker, Mary E. Marye, Mary Helen 
Boley, Anne Svrchek—all of J. Sterling 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Ill. $1.40. © 1960. Rev. 
224 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. This is the first 
book of a planned four-book series for 
grades 9 through 12. Presents essential Eng- 
lish skills in lively and interesting manner. 
Series is distinctive because of this learning 
pattern: diagnostic test, “style sheet” of 
rules, “proofreading drill” in story form, re- 
view test, mastery test. 

Harcourt, Brace. English Grammar and 
Composition: Grade 8, by John E. Warriner, 
Head of Eng. Dept., Garden City (New York) 
H. S. $2.80. © 1959. New 448 pp. Te. Key. 
Tests. Cire. The publication of this text 
completes the six-book series for grades 7 
through 12: a developmental program pre- 
senting facts of language, conventions of 
usage, and skills of writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, vocabulary study, and using reference 
aids—in an orderly yet flexible manner. 
Contains drill material but no digressive 
pictorial or textual matter. 

D. C. Heath & Company. Junior English 
in Action, 7th Edition, Books 1-3 (7-9). 
Junior English in Action Series, by J. C. 
Tressler; Henry I. Christ, Head of Eng. 
Dept., Andrew Jackson H. S., N. Y. C.; Mar- 
guerite B. Shelmadine, Chief Consultant in 
Eng. and Soc. Stud. to the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Bd. of Educ.; Muriel M. Paige, Head of Eng. 
Dept., West Hempstead Junior-Senior H. S., 
West Hempstead, N. Y. © 1960. Rev. 480 pp. 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. An 
integrated program to foster cumulative 
growth in language skills. Object: to train 
students to think, listen, read, speak, and 
write. Relates language study to students’ 
activities. Provides grounding in functional 
grammar. Flexible organization; abundant 
drill; many color photos and other illustra- 


tions. English in Action, 7th edition, Courses 
1-4 (9-12), by J. C. Tressler; Henry I. Christ; 
Anthony E. Terino, Supvr., Univ. of New 
York; and Margaret M. Starkey, instructor, 
Eng. Dept., Brooklyn Coll. $3.60. © 1960. Rev. 
512 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
An integrated program to foster cumula- 
tive growth in language skills. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Ine. 
Plain English Handbook (7-12), by J. Martyn 
Walsh and Ann Kathleen Walsh. Clothbd. 
$1.40; Paperbd. 48 cents. © 1959. Rev. 160 pp. 
Provides explanations of rules, definitions, 
and illustrations necessary for the mastery 
of composition and grammar. A new “Intro- 
duction to Structural Linguistics” presents 
some recent developments in language study. 
All books in series are referenced to the 
Handbook. 

McCormick-Mathers. Plain English 10 
(Cumulative Review), Plain English 11 (Sen- 
tence Mastery), Plain English 12 (Review 
for Mastery), by J. Martyn and Anna Kath- 
leen Walsh. 52 cents. © 1960. Rev. 96 pp. Te. 
Answer Book with class order. Tests. Ex- 
panded courses that present a systematic 
study of functional grammar in relation to 
written and oral expression. Each book now 
includes vocabulary and spelling lessons in 
addition to unit tests. All exercises and tests 
are keyed to explanatory sections in Plain 
English Handbook. English In Practice 9, 
10, 11, 12 (9-12), by Albert Gray, Nancy 
Sparks, Orthella Stephens, and Jane S. 
Wagner. $1.12. © 1960. Rev. 232 pp. Te. Check 
Sheets with class order. Tests. Circ. A cor- 
related text-workbook-testing program with 
a three-level approach to each lesson, Prac- 
tice material is varied, cumulative, and suf- 
ficiently individualized to assure steady 
growth for all students. Each book has its 
own Handbook of Grammar and Usage. 
Writing Skills, functional grammar, and stu- 
dent appeal are emphasized. 

Scott, Foresman and Company. Guide to 
Modern English for Grade 9 and Grade 10 
(2 books), by Richard K. Corbin, Head, Eng. 
Dept., Peekskill (N. Y.) H. S.; Marguerite 
Blough, Head, Eng. Dept., East H. S., Water- 
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loo, Ia.; Howard Vander Beek, Chmn., Lang. 
Arts, Dept. of Teaching, lowa State Teachers 
College. © 1960. New. Circ. Grade 9, 488 pp. 
Explains, illustrates, and gives practice in 
language fundamentals. Chapters deal with 
oral and written composition, vocabulary 
building, group discussion, mechanics, gram- 
mar, usage, spelling, punctuation. 225 illus- 
trations. Full-color picture essays on clear 
thinking, vocabulary, and dictionary use. 
Grade 10, 560 pp. Concentrates on composi- 
tion, oral and written, related language 
activities, fundamentals of grammar, usage, 
spelling, punctuation. Examples and practice 
exercises built into each chapter. 260 illus- 
trations. Full-color picture stories on “Why 
Study English” and “Let's Look at the 
Library.” 

John C. Winston Company, American Eng- 
lish, Book 3 (3). Winston Communication 
Program, by Alvina T. Burrows, Prof. of 
Educ., New York Univ.; Russell G. Stauffer, 
Dir., Reading Clinic, Univ. of Delaware; 
Doris C. Jackson, Elem. Tchr. Bronxville 
(N. Y.) Pub. Schlis. $3.20. © 1960. New. 336 
pp. Te. Ed. Circ. Part of a correlated lan- 
guage arts program of learning to read, 
learning to write, learning to spell, and 
learning to communicate orally and in writ- 
ing within the framework of socially accept- 
able language usage. 


JOURNALISM 


Chiton Co., Book Div. Critical Writing for 
the Journalist (11-12), by Roland E. Wolse- 
ley, Prof. of Journalism, Syracuse Univ. 
$5.00. © 1959. New. 207 pp. Circ. A guide to 
making various types of critical writing 
more effective—reviewing, reporting, evalu- 
ating books, music, radio and television 
programs. College and university students 
will find this the first volume which exam- 
ines and instructs in the criticism of all art 
forms. 


LITERATURE 


Globe Book Co., Inc. Stories for Teen- 
Agers, Book II (6-7), by Ardis Edwards 














BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons 


SAVE = = @ See Britain and 


Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 
Distances are short . . . service frequent 
and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 


Good for up to 1000 miles . . . use also 
traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 


Brayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from your Travel Agent 
2nd CLASS 


*21 


Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, 
Dept. J9-12, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Ist CLASS 


*3I™ 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 
on any train in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Wales (except for a few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 
show your “Guest 
Ticket” and go where 

ou will. First Class 

36, Second Class $24. 
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Burton, teacher, John Swett Union H. §&., 
Crockett, Calif.. and Dr. Joseph Mersand, 
Chmn., Eng. Dept., Jamaica H. S., N. Y. 
$2.64. © 1959. New. 384 pp. Circ. An anthol- 
ogy containing 22 short stories or articles of 
particular interest to the teen-ager. Pro- 
fusely illustrated and containing other 
teaching aids and question material for 
school use. 

Globe Book. The Call of the Wild (8-9), by 
Jack London and edited by Helen J. Hanlon, 
Supervisor of Language Arts, Detroit Pub 
Schls. $2.20. © 1959. New. 160 pp. An attrac- 
tive edition of the original version by Jack 
London, provided with a new preface, map 
and illustrations from the motion picture 
version, prepared for school use. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. Four American 
Novels (11), by Edmund Fuller, Kent School, 
Kent, Conn.; Olga Achtenhagen, Plainfield 
(N. J.) H. S. $3.20. © 1959. New. 661 pp. Te. 
Man. Cire. Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, 
Melville's Moby Dick (abridged), Crane's 
The Red Badge of Courage, and Wilder's 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey compiled in one 
book, with the necessary footnoting and 
study aids, to enrich the study of American 
literature 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc 
son Crusoe and The Raft, (H. S.). Noble's 
Comparative Classics, by Stanley Rodman 
$2.40. © 1959. New. 640 pp. Tests. Contains a 
slightly abridged version of Robinson Crusoe 
together with Trumbull’s The Raft and 
Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Biographical material and comparisons of 
treatment also included. Tests, exercises, 
projects. Liberally illustrated with screen- 
play and U.S. Navy photos and Gustav Doré 
engravings. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Life in Literature 
Series. They Found Adventure (9), by 
Charles H. Carver, Harold G. Sliker, Morris 
H. Ball, all of Monroe H. S., Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Lois M. Grose, Supvr. of Lang 
Arts, Secondary Schools, Pittsburgh. $4.64 

1960. New. 592 pp. Circ. A new collection 
of prose and poetry featuring adventure- 
some people and events in six units: Adven- 
tures in Everyday Living; The Encircling 
Sea; The Challenge of Science; Of Men and 
Sports; Lure of the Sky; Exploring Tomor- 
row. Youth and the Future (10), by Charles 
H. Carver and Harold G. Sliker; Elizabeth 
Herbert, Head of English Dept., John Adams 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. $4.64. © 1959. New 
528 pp. Circ. Award-winning student writings 
in prose and poetry preface this anthology 
on growing up and choosing one's direction 
in life. Here are modern and traditional 
pieces related to six important themes for 
youth: Who Am I?; Two Generations; The 
World Expands; A Look at the Future; Just 
for Fun; Making Dreams Work Out 


READERS—BASIC 


American Book Co. Betts Basic Readers, 
Second Edition (4-6), by Emmett A. Betts, 
Dir., Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penn., 
and Carolyn M. Welch, Supvr., In-Service 
Teacher Education, Betts Clinic. $2.96 1959. 
Rev. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. The ABC 
American Adventures (4), 384 pp. Basic 
reader containing short stories, articles, folk 
tales, fairy tales, legends, poems, and plays, 
with settings in North America and South 
America. Contains 142 color plates and 50 
black-and-white illustrations. The ABC Ad- 
ventures Here and There (5), 416 pp. Basic 
reader containing short stories, articles, folk 
tales, fairy tales, legends, poems, and plays, 
introducing geographical concepts of differ- 
ent lands throughout the world. Contains 
116 color plates and 86 black-and-white illus- 
trations. The ABC Adventures Now and 
Then (6), 416 pp. Basic reader containing 
short stories, articles, folk tales, fairy tales, 
legends, poems, and plays, introducing geo- 
graphical and historical concepts of differ- 
ent lands throughout the world. Contains 
115 color plates and 76 black-and-white 
illustrations. 

American Book. Study Books for Betts 
Basic Readers, Second Edition (4-6), by 
Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch. 88 
cents. © 1959. Rev. 128 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. 
Tests. Cire. Three study books contain 
varied materials: short stories, informative 
articles, poems, puzzles, maps, charts. The 


Robin- 


books teach phonic and thinking skills for 
study-type reading and reading for enjoy- 
ment. Each study book, fully illustrated in 
two-colors, develops further the historical 
and geographical concepts presented in the 
accompanying readers. 

Laidlaw Brothers. Gateways to Reading 
Treasures Series, by Harold G. Shane, Prof. 
of Educ., Northwestern Univ.; Kathleen B. 
Hester, Prof. of Educ., Eastern Mich. Univ. 

1960. New Co-basal literary readers con- 
tain a vast variety of stories, written within 
the vocabulary of the grade level intended. 
These stories contain interest, plot, character 
development, literary quality, suspense 
Readability is assured by a close correla- 
tion of Gateways to Reading Treasures 
vocabularies with the vocabularies of lead- 
ing basal reading programs. The few words 
that are new when the series is used are 
listed in the teachers’ manual. Tales to 
Read (primer), $1.72. 96 pp. Stories to Re- 
member (Book 1), $1.72. 96 pp. Storyland 
Favorites (Book 2), $2.12, 140 pp. Doorways 
to Adventure (Book 3), $2.48, 191 pp. 

Row, Peterson & Co. The Alice and Jerry 
Basic Reading Program. From Codes to 
Captains (4), by author Mabel O'Donnell 
and J. Louis Cooper, prof. of educ., Univ. of 
Conn. $2.80. © 1960. New. 384 pp. A book de- 
signed to help pupils with reading in the 
contents fields. Covers reading as applied to 
the areas of arithmetic, science, biography, 
social studies, belles lettres—and is widely 
illustrated in full color. 

The John C. Winston Co. Winston Com- 
munication Program, by Russell G. Stauffer, 
Director Reading Clinic, Univ. of Del., 
Alvina T. Burrows, Prof. of Educ., New 
York Univ., Mary E. Coleman, Assoc. Prof. 
of Educ., Univ. of Pennsylvania. © 1960. 
New. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Part of a corre- 
lated Language Arts program of learning to 
read, write, spell, and communicate orally 
and in writing within the framework of 
socially acceptable language usage. Come 
Here (Preprimer), 56 cents, 48 pp. Stop and 
Look (Preprimer), 60 cents, 64 pp. Go Up 
(Preprimer), 72 cents, 72 pp. Come With Me. 
(Primer), $2.12, 160 pp. Ready to Read 
(Readiness), 72 cents, 40 pp. Ready to Go 
(Readiness), 84 cents, 48 pp. Friends All 
About (2), $2.52, 224 pp. Away We Go (1), 
$2.28, 192 pp. People on Parade (2), $2.56, 
240 pp. Across the Valley (3), $2.72, 288 pp 
Into the Wind (3), $2.68, 320 pp. 


READERS 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. Be A Better Reader, 
Books IV-VI, by Nila Banton Smith, Prof. 
of Educ., Director, the Teaching Institute, 
NYU. $1.60. © 1959; 1960. 176 pp. Continuing 
the intensive skill development program of 
Books I-III, these latest skill texts are di- 
vided into two sections: basic reading skills 
common to all subjects and concentrated 
special skills in science, history, literature, 
and mathematics. Selections from learning 
literature anthologies are included for teach- 
ing the skills appropriate to reading the dif- 
ferent literary types. 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
Adventure Series, by James C. Coleman, 
Assoc. Prof. Psych., Dir., Clinic School, 
Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles; Frances 
Berres, Asst. Dir., Clinic School; Frank M. 
Hewett, Supr., Clinic School; Wm. S. Bris- 
coe, Prof. of Education, UCLA. © 1959. New. 
Te. Man, Cire. The Sea Hunt (Intermediate, 
remedial), $1.68, 72 pp. Reading level 1.8, 
but suspense, comedy, dramatic illustrations 
and “adult” format make this book interest- 
ing to “problem” readers. Vocabulary of 
159 words, 124 of them from basic primary 
lists, 152 introduced in the first third of the 
book. Treasure under the Sea (4-6, reme- 
dial), $1.76, 80 pp. Reading level 2.1. Vocabu- 
lary of 227 words, 135 of them repeated 
from the first book in the series. The 92 
new words make their appearance in the 
first third of the book, are repeated an 
average of 27 times throughout. Submarine 
Rescue (4-6, remedial), $1.76, 80 pp. Reading 
level 2.4. All but 79 of the 289 different 
words appear on basic primary lists, all but 
69 appeared in previous books of the series. 
The Pearl Divers (4-6, remedial), $1.84, 96 
pp. Reading level 2.8. New words are few and 
introduced early; illustrations are dramatic 
without impairing genuine word recogni- 
tion; exercises at the end offer opportunity 


Deep-Sea 


for review and evaluation. Frogmen in 
Action (4-6, remedial), $1.84, 96 pp. Reading 
level 3.1. Learned words in exciting con- 
cepts give the youngster practice in basal 
reading skills, increase reading ability and 
vocabulary, stimulate further reading. When 
he has finished this book, he is reading at 
fourth-grade level. 

Harr Wagner. The Jim Forest Readers, by 
John Rambeau, Ed. D., Dir of Instr., El 
Segundo (Calif.) Pub. Schlis.; and Nancy 
Rambeau, writer. © 1959. New. Te. Man. 
Circ. Jim Forest and the Bandits (1-2), $1.92. 
80 pp. Excitement, humor, suspense and 
conservation information in this 4,008-word 
story with a vocabulary of only 230 words, 
213 of them common to the reading vocabu- 
lary of first-grade children. Reading level 
1.9. Jim Forest and Ranger Don (1-2), $1.84. 
64 pp. Book-length story of the adventures 
of a boy and his uncle, a forest ranger. Sub- 
ject area: conservation. Reading level 1.7. 
Vocabulary limited to 103 words, 87 of them 
familiar to children at primer level. Jim 
Forest and the Flood (2-3) $2.00, 96 pp. Ex- 
citement, danger, and meaningful concepts 
of the relationship between forests, grass- 
lands, soil and floods. A vocabulary of 498 
words, of which only 37 are “new” to chil- 
dren reading at second-grade level. Reading 
level 2.8. Jim Forest and Dead Man’s Peak 
(2-3). $2.00. 96 pp. Ten chapters, each end- 
ing on a note of suspense, highlight the 
forest ranger’s responsibilities as a guardian 
of human life. Vocabulary of 419 words, 
396 of them familiar to children reading at 
second-grade level. Reading level 2.6. Jim 
Forest and the Mystery Hunter (2-3). $2.00. 
96 pp. Spine-chilling chapters, with comic 
relief. A vocabulary of 309 words, all but 13 
of which are in the reading vocabulary of 
children reading at second-grade level. Real- 
istic illustrations. Content areas: conserva- 
tion, hunting regulations, wildlife, domestic 
animals. Reading level 2.2. Jim Forest and 
Lone Wolf Gulch (2-3). $2.00 96 pp. Story 
of fire in the forest and human values. 
Vocabulary, 535 words, only 58 of them 
“new.” Reading level 3.1. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. American Adven- 
ture Series. $2.20. © 1959. New. Te. Man. 
Cire. Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain (4), 
by A. M. Anderson. 224 pp. A story of an 
army steamboat captain who made the rec- 
ord run down the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers with the first tragic news of Custer’s 
Last Stand. Sabre Jet Ace (5), by Charles 
Coombs. 264 pp. The heroic story of young 
Captain Joseph McConnell, Jr., United States 
Air Force, the world’s only triple jet ace 
in the Korean War. 


READERS—SUPPLEMENTARY 


Benefic Press. The Buttons and the Whir- 
lybird (Primer), by Edith McCall. $1.44. © 
1959. New. 64 pp. Te. Man. for Buttons 
Series. Circ. on Series. A delightful story 
about the fun-loving Button family who 
take a ride in a helicopter. A limited vocab- 
ulary and popular topic combine to interest 
child with enough reading skills to enjoy 
light, outside reading. 

Benefic Press. Dan Frontier Goes Hunting 
(1), by William Hurley. Dan Frontier Series. 
$1.72. © 1959. New. 96 pp. The hunting feats 
of a heroic frontiersman, Dan Frontier, pro- 
vide the plot for this book about early days 
in Kentucky. A special feature for the bene- 
fit of young readers is the introduction of 
no more than two new words on any one 
page. Reading skill exercises at back of 
the book. 

Ginn and Co. Ginn Book-Length Stories 
(4-7). $2.40. © 1959. New. Circ. Adventure 
in the Sierras, by Henry R. Fea, Coll. of 
Educ., Univ. of Washington. 180 pp. Two 
youngsters survive a crash landing in the 
Sierras and are called upon to care for 
Uncle Jack who has a broken leg. Illustrated 
in black and a color. Pioneer of Alaska 
Skies: Story of Ben Eielson, by Edna Walker 
Chandler, writer and elem. tchr., Sacra- 
mento County, Calif.; Barrett Willoughby, 
writer. 192 pp. The story of how a boy’s ambi- 
tion to conquer the unknown pathways of 
the air became a lifelong struggle to bring 
aviation to Alaska. Illustrated by Ray 
Quigley. 

(Continued top page 20-T) 





Language Arts Films and Filmstrips 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


ILMS and filmstrips on language arts 

at the junior and senior high levels 
cover almost as many different topics 
as “language arts” itself. Most, how- 
ever, are aimed at developing the basic 
skills so essential for oral and written 
communication. 

Even in senior high, we must 
often be concerned with fundamentals 
-grammar, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture—and a number of filmstrips in 
this area are available from varied 
sources. Though some are designed for 
junior high, they also are useful in 
senior high for review or remedial work. 
EBF offers Parts of Speech (eight color 
strips), starting with Why Study Gram- 
mar? and continuing through parts of 
speech to a study of phrases and 
clauses. SVE’s Exploring Punctuation 
is detailed, with six strips on the uses 
of the comma, and six others on other 
common usages, from periods and semi- 
colons to italics and capitalization. It 
also contains excellent material for par- 
ticipation and drill. Also from SVE: 
English Grammar, four strips con- 
cerned with parts of speech, sentence 
structure, diagramming, and Steps in 
Building a Paragraph, four strips be- 
ginning with selection and limiting of 
the topic and continuing through out- 
lines, topic sentences, unity, and other 
useful techniques. Coach tor Good 
English (McGraw-Hill) explains and 
demonstrates sentence structure and 
parts of the sentence. 

Other series, designed for intermedi- 
ate grades, are heiprul for junior high 
review, drill, or remedial work. Among 
them: EBF’s Beginning Grammar and 
McGraw-Hill’s Punctuation Series and 
Fundamentals of English. Filmstrip 
House otters two series devoted to 
fundamentals in composition. Writing 
and Revising (four strips) starts with 
selection otf title and tne opening sen- 
tence, and continues through to re- 
vision and final editing. Adventures in 
Communicating (four strips) is con- 
cerned with the sentence—how it is 
built, sentence variety, common errors 
and how to avoid them. Guideposts to 
Speaking and Writing (also Filmstrip 
House) contains six strips devoted to 
verbs and four on pronouns. 

Most of these series give explana- 
tions and examples and include some 
class participation material. However, 
do not expect them to be dramatic or 
fascinating—the best of these series are 
factual and functional. 


Filmstrips in other areas of language 
arts show more liveliness, better use 
of the pictorial, and greater attention- 
holding qualities. Among them, three 
excellent series on word study: Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Word Study Series (six 
strips, Scholastic Teacher Award win- 
ner) is the most advanced. It contains 
an enormous amount of information on 
varied origins of words, the use of roots, 
suffixes and prefixes, synonyms, homo- 
nyms, and heteronyms, and changes in 
in word meanings. SVE’s Words: Their 
Origin, Use, and Spelling (six strips) 
motivates interest in vocabulary build- 
ing and points up the need for correct 
spelling, besides providing data about 
words themselves. Both are useful at 
both junior and senior high levels. Ad- 
ventures in Words (Filmstrip House, 
four strips) is designed for the inter- 
mediate grades, but of value in many 
junior high classes, too. This series 
makes many allusions to literature. 

Constructing Reports (EBF, six strips) 
covers the steps involved in preparing 
a good report, from digging for ideas 
to finishing the report. Designed for in- 
termediate grades and junior high, it 
also is effective in senior high classes 
needing help in this area. 

Aimed at the same levels is Learning 
to Study (Jam Handy, seven strips). In 
addition to study-helps, this series takes 
up such seldom-presented topics as: 
using a textbook, taking class notes, 
giving book reports, writing research 
papers, reviewing. 

A new approach appears in two SVE 
series. Communication of Ideas and 
Ideals (eight strips) presents basic con- 
cepts and rules for effective conversa- 
tion, public speaking, reading, and 
writing. It takes up the relationship of 
personality and interests to communica- 
tion; understanding and _ evaluating 
when reading; selection and use of 
words in writing. How to Listen (four 
strips) shows how to tell the difference 
between essentials and details; between 
facts and opinions. 

McGraw-Hill has several new series 
on topics seldom treated. How to Write 
(six strips) helps develop understand- 
ing of and skill in narrative writing. 
Each strip presents a classic story, 
which is then analyzed in the light of 
basic principles of structure and com- 
position. Examples include selections 
from Charles Reade, C. D. Warner, 
Hamlin Garland, Frank Stockton, and 
B. L. Burman. 


This word comes from THESPIS, 
the founder of Greek tragedy, 
in the 6th century, B.C. 


McGraw-Hill’s Word Study Series enliv- 
ens study of word origins, meanings. 


The other new series, Understanding 
Poetry (six strips), is delightful, teach- 
able, instructive, and has uses beyond 
the study of poetry. One strip presents 
figures of speech. Others take up rhyme 
patterns, measurement of the metric 
foot and the line, and stanza forms of 
many types. The series is jammed with 
illustrative examples from a wide range 
of poets. The last strip, How to Write 
a Poem, not only shows exactly how 
such an asignment can be attacked and 
accomplished—through the story of one 
high school boy who did just that—but 
is truly motivational. 

Another series on an unusual but 
useful topic is Jam Handy’s Your School 
Publications. Five strips are concerned 
with the newspaper, its staff, feature 
writing, news stories, editing of copy, 
planning layout. 

How to use reference books and the 
library is an essential in language arts. 
McGraw-Hill offers two series, both 
Scholastic Award winners, in which 
visual devices are utilized to help stu- 
dents understand precisely how various 
books are organized for ease of use. 
Library Series (six strips) gives basic 
information on the dictionary and _ its 
use, the encyclopedia, the book, the 
Dewey Decimal System, and the Card 
Catalog. Library Tools (six strips) goes 
on to the proper use of books for bi- 
ography, the one-volume encyclopedia, 
the Readers’ Circle, atlases, almanacs, 
and yearbooks, and even a_ concise 
study of aids to writing and reading. 

SVE offers a two-strip Basic Library 
Methods. The first strip shows arrange- 
ment of the typical library, its facilities, 
and use. The second stresses proper 
use of the card catalog. These are de- 
signed for a quicker introduction to 
the library and are more useful in 
upper elementary grades or in junior 
high classes. 

The problem of remedial work exists 
in many high school classes. Excellent 
material for this purpose is released 
by Learning Through Seeing. While 
designed primarily for remedial read- 
ing, several filmstrips have definite 
application in the language arts—for 
better word use and understanding, 

(Continued on page 18-T) 
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Reaching Individual 


Children in Vermont 
By A. JOHN HOLDEN, JR. 


State Commissioner of Education 


ERMONTERS have a reputation for 

being individualistic. Accordingly, 
Vermont's State Department of Educa- 
tion, im cooperation with local school 
officials, is undertaking to bring im- 
proved educational opportunity to the 
children of the state as individuals 
Focused on this objective, a broad pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement, which 
began in 1955, acquired an accelerated 
pace during the past year under the 
direction of a full-time curriculum con- 
sultant. 

In response to a directive from the 
State Board of Education asking for 
more specific stipulation of course con 
the staff of the Division of In- 
has working 


tent, 


struction been with a 
superintendents committee and college, 
secondary, and elementary teachers to 
fill this prescription in a way that will 
help each teacher do a better job of 
helping each child learn to the limit 
of his ability. For example, a social 
studies guide, already produced, con 
tains an inventory of study skills worked 
out with teachers and superintendents, 


which will help put the focus in each 


A. John Holden, Jr. 


classroom on each pupil’s strength and 
weaknesses. Materials being developed 
for the high school curriculum also 
make a special point of adaptations to 
individual differences. As a cornerstone 
of the operation, the State Board has 
already approved a carefully prepared 
and concise statement on “The Task of 
Secondary Education in Vermont.” 

Some of the origins of curriculum im- 
provement in Vermont are found in the 
short field workshops conducted for 
teachers each summer since 1952. Each 
has focused on a_locally-formulated 
problem, has been requested by the 
superintendent, and has been directed 
by a person of outstanding practical 
competence in the area 
This combination of factors has made 
these field workshops vital learning ex- 
periences for teachers, nearly half of 
whom have enrolled during each recent 
summer. 

Individual children who are handi- 
capped to the point where they cannot 
benefit from instruction in regular class- 
rooms have been the beneficiaries of a 
program of education 


in question. 


special since 


1953. Provisions for special education 
in Vermont are, as far as we know, 
unique in the United States. The pro- 
gram is a state program to which local 
districts contribute their average per 
pupil cost for each child enrolled. When 
local classes are formed they are spon- 
sored by a private organization of in- 
terested citizens. With some 35 to 40 
per cent of the estimated number of 
eligible children already being taken 
care of, the opportunity is being ex- 
tended to others as rapidly as finances 
will permit. 

In order to keep state policy forma- 
tion close to local opinion and to inter- 
pret state-wide concerns to local groups, 
the State Board of Education has been 
holding a series of discussion meetings 
in various parts of the state this fall. 
Called “Operation Listen,” this series 
gives the State Board members present 
(usually three at each meeting) an op- 
portunity to listen to local opinion. At 
the same time it gives the people in 
attendance (everybody interested is 
welcome) a chance to hear State Board 
members and the Commissioner explain 
policy which face the Board. 
Curriculum improvement and_ school 
finance are among the topics which 
have received the most prominent at- 
tention at these unstructured meetings. 
These sessions are expected to give the 
State Board and the Commissioner a 
significant basis for long-run policy de- 
termination and program development 
which seeks to provide better educa- 
tion for all of the young people of Ver- 
mont. 


issues 





Films and Filmstrips 





(Continued from page 17-T) 
vocabulary, and spelling. Among the 
many sets offered are Prefix Mastery, 
Suffix Mastery, Word Mastery, Seeing 
Skills, Building Blocks for Vocabulary. 

Language arts films are more useful 
us motivation toward acquiring skills 
than for the actual teaching of the 
skills. Some films were designed pa 
ticularly to meet this need. 

Why Punctuate? (McGraw-Hill, 11 
mins.) illustrates the need for punctua 
essential it is in 
social and business life. 

Person to Person Communication 
(MeMurray-Gold, 14 mins.) was not 
designed primarily for schools, but is 
excellent motivation for learning how 
to listen properly. A dramatization por- 
trays some of the common barriers to 


tion, show Ing how 


face-to-face communication in an office. 
Making Yourself Understood (EBF, 14 
mins.) explains five basic elements 
in communication, illustrated through 
public speaking. 

McGraw-Hill has two film sets for 
the language arts. Your Language (three 


high), designed to 
basic skills, includes: 
A Book for You (17 mins.), stressing 
reading of books; Let’s Discuss It (nine 
mins.), analyzing discussion to deter- 
mine why it effective; and 
Something to Write About (seven mins.), 
on selecting a topic for that compo- 
sition. 

The other film Com- 
munication Series (also three films), is 
aimed at 
but has application in oral or written 
composition. Getting Yourself Across 
(21 mins.) stresses the importance of 
the speaker's personality and the role 
of proper preparation, sincerity, and 
confidence in any successful communi- 
cation. Is There Communication When 
You Speak? (17 mins.) shows how a 
speaker communicates his idea to an 
audience. Say What You Mean (20 
mins.) explains how to choose language 
which clearly states an idea 

From the same source, the older 
Speech Series (nine films, nine to 13 
mins. each) is still excellent motivating 
and teaching material for either junior 
or senior high. Subjects include: con- 


films, for junior 


motivate use of 


was not 


new series, 


senior high speech classes, 


ducting meetings, planning talks, dis- 
cussion methods, conversations, in ad- 
dition to such pointers as handling 
stage fright and using gestures. 

Coronet Films offers a wide choice 
of motion pictures on many phases of 
the language arts for all levels from 
the elementary grades through high 
school. A few titles to show you the 
wide range: Better Choice of Words, 
Effective Criticism, How to Read News- 
papers, Ways to Better Conversation, 
Describing an Incident, Grammar: 
Verbs and Ways We Use Them. You 
may request lists, catalogs, or other 
information from these sources: 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill.; EBF, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; 
Learning Through Seeing, Box 368, Sun- 
land, Calif.; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y.; McMurray-Gold Productions, 
139 So. Beverly Drive, Rm. 333, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.; and SVE, Society for Visual 
Education, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 





Her name is Mrs. Laura Virginia Douglas. She is 70 
years old, and is now a retired teacher. But 62 years ago 

when she wrote a letter to the editor of the New York 
Sun—she was Virginia O'Hanlon, a child with a puzzling 
question: 


Dear Editor: 

I am 8 years old. 

Some of my little friends say there is no Santa Claus. 

Papa says “If you see it in the Sun it’s so.” 

Please tell me the truth, is there a Santa Claus? 
—Vircinita O'HANLON 


Santas Virginia 


Editorial writer Francis P. Church’s reply (see below), 
was published in the New York Sun on Sept. 21, 1897, and 
has become a Christmas classic. 

This vear, Mrs. Douglas announced her retirement from 
the New York City school system. She had served it nearly 
half a century as a teacher and administrator. 

Mrs. Douglas had been a junior principal for nearly 
25 years. Her last three years were spent supervising the 
teaching of hospitalized children—many of them chroni- 
cally handicapped. A widow, she has one daughter and 
seven grandchildren. The famous editorial follows: 


Is There a Santa Claus? 

Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except they see. They think that nothing can be 
which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All minds, 
Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. 
In this great universe of ours, man is a mere insect, an ant, 
in his intellect, as compared with the boundless world about 
him, as measured by the intelligence capable of grasping 
the whole of truth and knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as cer- 
tainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you 
know that they abound and give to your life its highest 
beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary would be the world if 
there were no Santa Claus! It would be as dreary as if 
there were no Virginias. There would be no childlike faith, 
then, no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this existence. 
We should have no enjoyment, except in sense and sight. 
The eternal light with which childhood fills the world would 
be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not be- 
lieve in fairies! You might get your papa to hire men to 
watch in all the chimneys on Christmas Eve to catch Santa 
Claus, but even if they did not see Santa Claus coming 
down, what would that prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, 
but that is no sign that there is no Santa Claus. The most 


{; " cd . 
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Mrs. Laura Virginia Douglas, who inspired a Christmas classic. 


real things in the world are those that neither children 
nor men can see, Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof that they are not 
there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders 
there are unseen and unseeable in the world. 

You tear apart the baby’s rattle and see what makes the 
noise inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man, not even the united strength 
of all the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. 
Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside 
that curtain and view—and picture the supernal beauty 
and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this 
world there is nothing else real and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives for- 
ever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will continue to make 
glad the heart of childhood. 


Reprinted by permission of New York World-Telegram & Sun. 
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Ginn and Co. Ranches and Rainbows (2 
and 3), by Odille Ousley. Ginn Enrichment 
Readers for the Primary Grades. $2.20. « 
1959. 191 pp. Te. Man. Circ. A gay and re- 
freshing collection of fanciful and realistic 
stories and poems to provide children with 
additional reading that they will enjoy and 
that they may read independently. The 
authors of the modern stories are well- 
known writers. Included also are classics 
Attractively illustrated in full color 


SPEECH 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. Speech for All (10- 
12), by Lyman Fort; revised by Edward E 
Markert, Eng. and Pub. Speaking Instr., 
Tucson (Ariz.) H. S. $3.52 1959. Rev. 299 
pp. Cire. Te. Man. Students progress from 
such introductory speaking exercises as con- 
versation and interviewing to speeches 
based on their own experiences and finally 
to informative and persuasive speeches. At- 
tention is also given to the art of listening 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. Your Speech: Re- 
vised Edition (10), by Francis Griffith, Rich- 
mond Hill (N. Y.) H. S.; Catherine Nelson, 
East N. Y. Vocational H. S.; Edward Stasheff, 
Univ. of Michigan. $3.96. © 1960. Rev. 544 
pp. Cire. A major revision of a leading 
speech text which has increased the level 
of maturity without increasing the difficulty 
Speech in action rather than speech theory 
is emphasized. A convenient “Handbook of 
Voice and Diction” on tinted paper is bound 
into the book. Illustrated by photographs 
and original drawings by Robert Osborn 

Noble and Noble. A Guide to Speech for 


High Schools (H. S.), by Reverend Horken, 
Supt. of Schls., Archdiocese of Detroit and 
Dr. Okey, Dept. of Speech, Univ. of Mich- 
igan. 75 cents. © 1959. New. A simplified 
course in speech for high schools providing 
basic materials, detailed suggestions, and 
recommended readings 


SPELLING 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Spelling We Use (2-3), 
by Ernest Horn, formerly Dir. of Univ. Elem 
Schl. and Prof. Emeritus of Educ., State 
Univ. of Iowa; Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Dean 
Emeritus of the Schl. of Educ., Miami Univ.; 
Thomas D. Horn, Assoc. Prof. of Curric. and 
Instr., Univ. of Texas © 1959. Rev. 96 pp 
Te. Ed. Circ. Contains words that are most 
important to the child's present and future 
writing needs. The lessons develop, through 
functional exercises, important skills and 
knowledges essential to spelling 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Inc 
We Spell and Write, Grade 2; We Spell and 
Write, Grade 3, by Ervin Eugene Lewis and 
Elizabeth B. Lewis. 60 cents each 1960 
New. Grade 2, 104 pp. Grade 3, 112 pp. Te 
Man. for Grade 3. Ans. Bk. for Grade 2 
Provided with classroom order. Two new 
alternate books added to established series 
that provides definite textbooks for making 
the transition from manuscript to cursive 
handwriting during grade two and strength- 
ening the cursive forms in grade three 
Spelling and writing taught as interde- 
pendent skills. ; 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. Spelling 
for Word Mastery, Textbook Edition (2-8), 
by David H. Patton, former supt. of schls 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Eleanor M. Johnson, Editor- 
in-Chief, My Weekly Reader. $1.52. © 1959 
Rev. 128 pp. Cire. Clothbound spellers which 
emphasize spelling readiness, continuous 


diagnosis of difficulties, handwriting hints, 
scientific review and testing, phonics and 
word analysis training, and a full meanings 
program. The 1959 edition features diag- 
nostic pretests and final tests, coordinated 
handwriting hints for every grade by Bloser, 
and separate Teacher's Manuals. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Spelling For You (Jr. 
and Sr. H. S.), by Hardy R. Finch, Chair- 
man, English Dept., Greenwich (Conn.) 
H. S. $2.24. © 1959. New. 114 pp. Cire. A 
classroom-tested course for English or spell- 
ing classes, grades 7-12, which features a 
five-way approach: the word itself, in syl- 
lables with accents, with difficult parts un- 
derlined, in contextual sentences, and in 
written exercises. Basic words and special 
science, mathematics and social studies vo- 
cabulary are included. Also rules and mas- 
tery lists. 

Row, Peterson and Co. The Reading Road 
to Spelling 4 (4), by Carl F. Brown, Dir. of 
the Schl. of Educ., Univ. of N. C.; Mabel 
O'Donnell, author. 88 cents. 1959. New 
144 pp. Te. Ed. A complete language arts 
spelling program featuring the teaching of 
spelling by the Word Group Method, the de- 
velopment of understanding of spelling words 
in story context, correlation of spelling with 
writing paragraphs and others language arts 
skills. Abundant review, re-teaching, and 
testing 

Webster Publishing Co. Basic Spelling 
Goals (2-8), by Wm. Kottmeyer, Asst. Supt 
of Instruction, St. Louis Pub. Schls.; Kay 
Ware, Spec. Consultant, St. Louis Pub 
Schls. $1.64. © 1960. New. 108 to 118 pp. Te 
Ed. Wkbk. Circ. A program aimed at greater 
spelling power through use of phonetic and 
structural generalizations in every grade 
No random lists. Also presents handwriting 
hints, dictionary training and other lan- 
guage arts skills. Clothbound 





DICTIONARIES 
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Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, A 
Merriam-Webster. 1 vol. 1,196 pp. 125,000 
entries, 2,300 ill. Cont. Rev. $4.50, unindexed; 
$5.40, indexed. (High school and college) 
1958. Circ. “Tailor-made for student use, it 
is a complete and well-balanced desk-size 
dictionary. Convenient separate sections of 
biographical and geographical information 
Reflects continuous original research by the 
staff of permanent dictionary specialists.” 

Webster's Biographical Dictionary. 1 vol 
1,730 pp. 40,000 entries. Cont. Rev. $7.65 
(All). 1957. Cire. “Contains important infor- 
mation on the lives of 40,000 famous men.” 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary. 1 vol 
1,352 pp. 40,000 entries. 177 map ill. Cont. 
Rev. $7.65. (All). 1957. Cire. “A great fund 
of current geographical information in a 
single volume. More than 40,000 of the 
world’s important places with concise in- 
formation. Latest official census figures. 177 
maps including 24 full-page maps in color.” 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms. 1 vol 
944 pp. Cont. Rev. $5.40. (All). 1951. Circ 
“A wordbook on a new plan designed to 
show how to use the right word in the right 
place. Clarifies distinction between words of 
like meaning and illustrates their prope: 
use. Includes extensive lists of antonyms 
and analogous and contrasted words. Easy 
to use.” 

Webster’s New Secondary School Diction- 
ary. 1 vol. 44,000 entries. $5.75. (Jr., H. S. and 
up). 1959. “Written specifically for teen-age 
needs and directly based on textbooks used 
in junior high school and on many books 
used and read in higher grades. A special 
34-page introduction teaches each student 
how to use the dictionary.” 





New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. 
American Webster Handy College 
1 vol. 544 pp. Over 100,000 en- 
50 cents. (High school and col- 
lege). 1957. “Includes thousands of slang, 
colloquial, and American words not found 
in other small dictionaries. Includes easy- 
to-use key to pronunciation, lists of abbre- 
viations, foreign words and phrases, a 
gazetteer.” 

New American Webster Dictionary. 1 vol. 
412 pp. 25,000 entries, 167 ill. 35 cents. (High 


New 
Dictionary. 
tries. 347 ill 


1955. “Large, clear type, illustrated, 
gazetteer, foreign words and 
abbreviations.” 


school) 
includes 
phrases, 


Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 


Picture Dictionary for Primary Grades. 
1 vol. 75 cents. (1-3). 1960. New. “An inex- 
pensive picture dictionary containing the 
words most commonly used by children in 
the primary grades. Pictures in color and 
simple sentences develop an understanding 
of the meaning and use of each word.” 


The John C. Winston Co. 

Winston Senior Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,160 pp 
100,000 entries. 3,000 ill. Cont. Rev. $3.30 
(High school). 1957. Cire. “An attractive, 
usable dictionary containing word defini- 
tions that are simplified within the scope of 
advanced students. New modern atlas of 
the world.” 

Winston Dictionary for 
962 pp. plus atlas. 46,000 entries. 1,730 ill 
Cont. Rev. $2.64. (4-9). 1960 Circ. “Words, 
persons, and places in one alphabetical 
arrangement. Large readable type. Up-to- 
date atlas.” 


Schools. 1 vol. 


Scholastic Teacher cartoon 
“Dedicated to my wife, without whose 
help and encouragement this book 
would never have been written.” 
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New Materials 








JAPAN, A PACKET FOR TEACH- 
ERS—This packet designed for 
use by secondary school teachers. In- 
cluded are: Japan Today, a beautifully 
illustrated booklet describing geog- 
raphy, government, education, the arts, 
etc.; a leaflet on gagaku (ancient 
Japanese music); 21 black and white 
display photographs of Japan and its 
people; Japan: New Problems, New 
Promises, a 62-page booklet surveying 
current economic and political devel- 
opments; budgets for four Japanese 
families; five outline maps and one 
wall map; descriptions of Chanoyu, the 
Japanese tea ceremony, and Zen, Ja- 
pan’s ancient philosophy; and Donald 
Richie’s 96-page book, The Land and 
People of Japan. Packet is $2.00 from 
Japan Society, 112 E. 64th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


was 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES— 
100-page listing of recommended ma- 
terials for use in nursery, kindergarten, 


Official U. N. Engagement Calendar for 
1960 not only gives daily space for 
engagements during calendar year. It 
also gives two-page history of U. N., and 
lists in the calendar important events in 
various nations (such as independence 
days). $1.25 from U. S. Committee for the 
U.N., 816 21st St., Washington 6, D. C. 


primary, and intermediate schools. In- 
cludes suggested equipment and sup- 
plies, classified lists of approved equip- 








ment and supplies, and directories of 
manufacturers and distributors. Order 
from Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
NW, Washington 5, D. C. ($1.50). 


HISTORY FILM CATALOGUE-7| 
page descriptive index of history films. 
Catalogue free from Visual Aids Serv- 
ice, Univ. of Illinois; University Ex- 
tension, Champaign, Ill. Other cata- 
logues available on geography, social 
science, science, guidance and counsel- 
ing, tapes for teaching. 


TELEVISION: HOW TO USE IT 
WISELY WITH CHILDREN—28-page 
discussion of television—what it is and 
is not doing for our children, how much 
is too much, screening out bad _ pro- 
grams, TV’s relation to reading, getting 
better children’s programs, etc. Avail- 
able from the Child Study Assn. of 
America, 132 E. 74th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. (25 cents). 
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THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH: A New 
Abridgment, by Sir James George Fra- 
zer. Edited by Theodor H. Gaster. 
(Criterion Books, N. Y., 1959, $8.50.) 

When Charles A. Beard, Edward 
Weeks, and John Dewey were asked to 
list the 25 most important books pub- 
lished since 1885, they agreed on only 
four of their choices, one of which was 
the 12-volume classic, Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. Classicists, anthropologists, and 
folklorists likely are unanimous in be- 
lieving that Frazer, more than any other 
person, has enabled us to understand 
primitive man and his contribution to 
our own thoughts, whether they be of 
superstition, religion, or science. All the 
taboos that ever were, the folk festivals, 
human sacrifices, the use of scapegoats 
(both human and animal), initiation 
rites at puberty—these and many more 
Frazer both enumerated and interpreted. 

The reason for this new one-volume 
edition is sound enough—Dr. Gaster 
takes with a number of points 
made by the author, not only because 
he is a scholar in his own right but 
because new materials have been found 
and new studies made since Dr. Frazer’s 
work was completed. The new volume 
includes valuable notes of both the 
author and the editor, plus many 
learned references. 


issue 


But the new volume is guilty of two 
breaches. First, it gives the impression 
that this is a fresh abridgment of the 
entire 12-volume edition, while in fact 
it is an abridgment of Dr. Fraber’s 
one-volume edition published in 1922. 
Second, it pits its own theories in arbi- 
trary fashion against those of Dr. Frazer 
—and without a shred of new evidence. 

—Evuta P. Moxuie 
Milby H. S. 


Houston, Texas 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON, by Ogden 
Nash. (Little Brown, 522 pp., $5.95.) 

This volume contains hundreds of 
poems from the nimble pen of Ogden 
Nash, Selections were made by Mr. 
Nash, himself, from these six volumes: 
I'm a Stranger Here Myself (1938), 
Good Intentions (1942), Many Long 
Years Ago (1945), Versus (1949), 
The Private Dining Room (1953), 
You Can’t Get There from Here (1957). 


—B. C. 
Records 
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HERITAGE U. S. A., THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, (Folkways Rec- 
ords, 117 W. 46th St., New York, two 
33 1/3 rpm, 10-inch records.) 

Here is an album that relates the 
events of the American Revolution 


through the letters, speeches, and es- 
says of the men who lived the story of 
our independence. The selections, in 
general, are out of the ordinary. The 
editor, Richard B. Morris, has done an 
excellent job of weaving together the 
meaningful words behind the story of 
the Revolution. Two choices are espe- 
cially interesting: Josiah Quincy at the 
“Boston Massacre” trial and Ben Frank- 
lin discussing colonial grievances with 
Parliament, Students will find 36 im- 
portant events from 1761 to 1783 un- 
fold before them in an exciting but 
orderly fashion. There is much here to 
surprise and stimulate any class. 

Mr. Morris introduces each selection. 
The readings are followed by short ex- 
cerpts from ballads and folk songs of 
the period. They add color without dis- 
tracting. The narrations are handled by 
Mr. Morris and David Kurlan who both 
place clarity of speech before what 
some narrators call “dramatic interpre- 
tation.” Your class will have no diffi- 
culty understanding and analyzing these 
records. They will be especially stimu- 
lated by the speeches of Isaac Barre, 
Patrick Henry, and Alexander Hamil 
ton. The selections related to Grenville, 
Pitt, and Burke will offer an opportunity 
for some challenging thought questions. 

This album will enrich any unit on 
the American Revolution. 

—ALBERT BAROUH 
J. H. S. 145 
Queens, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 


The Humanities--Norwegian Art, Crafts, History 
Language, Literature and Music 

Social Studies--Neorwegian Economic Life; Social 
and Political Institutions Human Geography; 
Social Problems 

International Kelations 
linavian viewpoints 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges; 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency. 


JULY 16 TO AUGUST 26, 1960 


intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan- 
uages, Economics, istory and Sociology, 
eography, Folklore and Arts, Spanish & Latin 
American Literature. Courses in Spanish Lan- 
quase for junior and senior students in high 
school. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION CULTURAL 


Institute Teenolégico de Monterrey 





from Norwegian and Scan 


New Vork 36, N.Y. 
international Teachers Institute for English-Speak v WY. 
ing Teachers 
hysical Kadlueation in 
Fducation Teachers 
E:iucational System of Norway for Institute Members 


Seandinavia for Physical 


“How do you do it?” 

This is the question I am often asked, 
following one of Scholastic Teacher's 
special convention issues. 

How, people want to know, can an 
rthfteld, Minnesota > educational magazine such as ours— 
with its early deadlines—go to press in 
Dayton, carrying news which broke 24 
hours before in such scattered places as 
Denver, Kansas City, ‘and Detroit? 

It worked like this: 

During Thanksgiving week, the edi- 
tors handed out specific news assign- 
ments to Scholastic staffers who would 
be attending the conventions of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Denver, the National Council for 
the Social Studies in Kansas City, and 
the National Council for Geographic 
Education in Detroit. 

Attending the Denver meeting were 

R. Robinson, William D. Boutwell, 
John Spaulding, Margaret Hauser, Jerry 
Brondfield, Mary Harbage, Morris Gold- 
berger, John Studebaker, Gordon Stude- 
baker, Robert Wilson, and Mary Mac- 
Ewen. Ted Cron coordinated news cov- 
erage for NCTE. 


Covering the Kansas City meeting 


Special Courses in 1960 
The Industries of Norway-—«six weeks 
Medical Care and Public Health Services 
in Norway— four weeks 





For information write 
Admission Office: 
Osle Inter 








of th ager NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your clasees (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your students in a nationwide competitive 
examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald R. Honz 
Director Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Street Wisconsin 


7) tear 

105 nasi LL sUneranes 
Gruup oF independent 

24-80 Days 

18-03 Days 

25-67 Days 

30-63 Days 

25-40 Days 

14-72 Days 


889 
10-44 Days $298 
9-18 Days 5269 


State foleers Serres 
STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 

Adventure and Study Trips to 
tverywhere” §66 Day European 
tips inc! steamer from $70 





Superior 





Have Your Class 


OVERLEARN 


sure that your teachings are remembered. 
J for FREE booklet describing easy method 
of raising achievement levels in your class. 
A favorite of teachers everywhere. Effective for 
all subjects, grades. Write Spin-a-Test, Dept. 
ST-11, Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif. Try this 
proven approach to retention of subject matter 





Rancho Mirage, 
Dept. T, Calif 


TRAVEL 
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MATERIALS 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


were 


1. BELL & HOWELL 

Booklet “Teaching and Training with Mo- 
tion Pictures’’ (See Sept. 23 Teacher, 4 
page insert center of magazine 

2. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p 
Planning literature 

3. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 22-T 
Details and examples of competitive student 
examinations 

4. FOUR WINDS CRUISES, p. 10-T 


Details on around the world summer cruise 


15-T 


grades 
6. LINGUAPHONE, p. 7-T 


records b) brochure 


7. MAUPINTOUR, p. 10-T 


8. MONTERREY TEC, p. 22-T 
Illustrated literature on Monterrey 
school 
9. NATIONAL COAL, p. 24-T 

a) List of teaching aids b 
mation on careers in coal industry 


10. NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO 


See Nov. 18 Teacher, p. 8-T 

11. OLSON RADIO, p. 8-T 

One year subscription to Olson 
12. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Adventures in Education 


travel (See Nov. 18 Teacher, p 
Please Print 

Name 

School 


Address 


5. HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING, p. 8-T 
Information on supplementary and remedial 
reading programs, primary and intermediate 


Demonstration of school tapes and records 
a) Demonstration of school tapes and 


Information on European and Russian tours 


summer 


Information on European and Russian tours 


catalogue 


booklet and re 
lated information about educational group 
T 


—__13. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 9-T 


Booklets on tours to Europe, around the 

Pacific, aoe the Middle East and around 

the Worl 

14. PERFECTION FORM 

Complete —— ¢. English 

Nov. 4 Teacher, p. 

15. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

RCA Electronics Aids to ——— catalogue 

See Nov. 18 Teacher, 

16. SCHOLASTIC WRITING. AWARDS, p. 9-T 

Information on Scholastic’s Writing Awards 

17. SITA, p. 22-T 

Folders on tours to (a) Europe b 

Orient (c) Africa _(d) South Pacific 
e) Holy Land f) South America 
q —_ _(h) Mexico i) Stu- 

dent Tour 

18. SPIN- ‘A- TEST, p. 22-T 

Booklet on raising closs achievement levels 

19. UNITED ARTISTS, p. 5-T 

Educator's Kit for classroom discussion, 

-— reference of movie ‘Solomon 


tests (See 


20 UNITED STATES ARMY 

Booklet a) The Secret of Getting Ahead 
b) Meet the Modern Army c) What 

Are Your Son's Chances of Making Good? 

This Is How It Is e) Military 

Guidance in Secondary Schools f) Army 

Occupations and You g) Information 

on Army — pictures See Oct. 21 

Teacher, 

21 UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 22-T 

Information on summer school 

22. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Reprint of four-page World Book ad (See 

Nov. 18 Teacher, pp. 21-24-T) 


— 
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This coupon valid for two months. 
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Dec. 9, 1959 





Kenneth M. Gould, Jack K. Lip- 
pert, Roy Hemming, William Kroll, 
Harriet Carr, and Eugene Berg. Howard 
Langer coordinated NCSS news cover- 
age. Attending the Detroit meeting- 
and writing the NCGE story—was Stur- 
ges Cary. 

By Saturday evening, Nov. 28, the 
three conventions were ended. In Den- 
ver and Detroit, the news coordinators 
began compiling and writing their sto- 
ries, which were wired the same eve 
ning to the McCall publishing plant 
in Dayton, Ohio (where Scholastic Mag- 
azines are printed). 

That same evening, Howard Lange1 
from Kansas City to Dayton. He 
started writing and editing NCSS copy 
the following morning at the McCall 
plant 

The three stories were edited, 
read, set in type, proofread, and locked 
up by Sunday evening, Nov. 29. And 
then the presses rolled and the mailers 
took over. 

We hope you like this special conven- 
tion issue of Scholastic Teacher. 

Best wishes for a happy holiday. 


Hew 


copy- 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Dec. 10, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: David Shaw’s original Civil 
War drama, “The Tunnel,” starring 
Richard Boone, directed by Delbert 
Mann. Dec. 24: Robert McEnroe’s com- 
edy, “The Silver Whistle.” 

Sun., Dec. 13, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: “The Indestructible Mr. 
Gore,” an original teleplay by Gore 
Vidal about his famous grandfather, the 
late Senator Thomas Gore of Oklahoma, 
the only blind man ever elected to the 
U. S. Senate. Dec. 20: Tony Webster’s 
romantic comedy “After Hours.” Jan. 
3: Eli Wallach and Teresa Wright in 
“The Margaret Bourke-White Story.” 

Tues., Dec. 15, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “Cindy's Fella,” starring Lois 
Smith, James Stewart, and George 
Gobel. Jameson Brewer is the author 
of this Western adaptation of the Cin- 
derella story. 

Wed., Dec. 16, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) United 
States Steel Hour: “One Red Rose for 
Christmas,” starring Helen Hayes and 
Patty Duke in the sentimental story of 
a nun’s struggle for a more charitable 
feeling for a disagreeable child placed 
in her care. 

Wed., Dec. 23, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: Jerome Cooper- 
smith’s “Canadian Adoption Story,” 
about the plan used by the Ontario 
Department of Welfare to place “less 
desirable” children in good homes. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 9, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Once 
Upon a Christmas Time, by Paul Gal- 
lico, a fantasy about 13 orphans who 
spend Christmas in a small New Eng- 
land town. 

Sat., Dec. 12, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropol- 
itan Opera: Massenet’s “Manon.” Dec. 
19: Gounod’s “Faust.” Dec. 26: Richard 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” Jan. 2: 
Verdi’s “Macbeth.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4, Starer’s Viola Concerto, Mozart’s 
Concerto for Two Pianos in E flat ma- 
jor. Dec. 19: Bach Christmas Show. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 11:30 a.m. (ABC) Christi- 
anity in Action: “Christmas ’Round the 
World: Symbols, Customs, and Leg- 
ends.” Dec. 20: “The Christmas Creche.” 
Dec. 27: “Christmas and Epiphany.” 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall 
of Fame: “Christmas Festival,” a four- 
part program celebrating Christmas in 
song, drama, fantasy, and art. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule.) Invitation to Learning: Wil- 
liam Cobbett’s “Rural Rides” (Eng- 
land). Dec. 20: Imre Madach’s “The 
Tragedy of Man” (Hungary). Dec. 27: 
Selma Lagerlof’s “The Saga of Gosta 
Berling” (Sweden). Jan. 3: Tallyrand’s 


“Memories” (France). 
Fri., Dec. 18, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 

Telephone Hour: Yuletide Music with 
Rosemary Clooney; Met stars Giorgio 
Tozzi, Lisa della Casa; and the Agnes 
deMille Dance Theatre. 


9:05 p.m. (CBS) SACLANT-NATO 
Christmas Program: Officers and men 
of NATO headquarters in Norfolk and 
the Naval Air Training Command 
Choir in Pensacola. 

Tues., Dec. 22, 9:05 p.m. (CBS) Eureka 
(Calif.) Senior High School A Capella 
Choir: Christmas carols. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford Startime: 
Christmas Program, with Joseph N. 


Jack Hailey as the Tin Woodman, Ray 
Bolger as the Scarecrow, Judy Garland 
as Dorothy, Bert Lahr as the Cowardly 
Lion, will be seen in film classic, The 
Wizard of Oz Sunday, Dec. 13, at 6 
p.m., (CBS-TV). Red Skelton is host. 


Welch as host, starring Marian Ander- 
son, Leonard Bernstein, the Schola 
Cantorum, and the St. Paul’s Cathedral 

Boys’ choir of London. Dec. 29: “Meet 

Cyd Charisse.” 

Thurs., Dec. 24, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pon- 
tiac Star Parade: “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” Gian Carlo Menotti’s 
opera presented for the 10th year on 
television. 

a ee. (CBS) Christmas Sing with 

Bing: we. is singing host of a round- 

the-world hristmas party in which 

CBS correspondents give the customs 

of various countries and present native 

singers. 

(NBC) Excerpts from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”: Noted soloists with the Oratorio 
Chorus and Orchestra of Augustana 
College, Illinois. 

11:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Christmas Eve 
Services from the Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension, NYC. 

11:15 p.m. (CBS) 
Christmas. 

11:30 p.m. (CBS) A Nation Worships: 
Various church services. 

Midnight (ABC-TV) Christmas Day 
Mass telecast from a Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The Sounds of 


CHRISTMAS ON 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


(Check ETV station in your community 
for time and date) 

Christmas in New England: A New 
England Christmas, with the Beacon Hill 
Bell Ringers dressed in nineteenth cen- 
tury costumes singing familiar carols on 
a snowy evening in Louisburg Square. 


23-T 


Triptych for a Christmas Eve: An angel 
tells the Christmas story through the 
aintings of Piero della Francesca, G. 

Tour and Van der Goes. 

The Christmas Painting: The story of 
an artist who is commissioned to paint 
Christmas. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Dec. 12, 4:00 p.m. (WNYC, New 
York: check local NAEB station for 
time and schedule) Everybody’s Moun- 
tain: “The Atlanta Program for the 
Education of the Blind.” 

Sun., Dec. 13, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. 
in Action: A special Human Rights 
program based on an examination of 
more than 250,000 still photographs il- 
lustrating various kinds of field work 
done around the globe by the U.N. 

Noon (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 
7: “Mencken at Large,” a study of the 
impact of the famous newspaper writer 
and critic on American culture. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) “United Nations 
Human Rights Day.” An original drama 
by Virginia Mazer. 

Tues., Dec. 15, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The Hidden 
Revolution: “The Face of Retirement” 
is an exploration of the problems faced 
by our growing post-retirement popula- 
tion. Participating are Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist; Seymour Harris, econo- 
mist; and Bert Ohlin, Swedish states- 
man. 

Wed., Dec. 16, pe. (CBS-TV) Wom- 
an! “You Can’t Raise Children by the 
Book,” fourth in a documentary series, 
studies conflicting theories about rais- 
ing children in today’s world. 

Fri., Dec. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Iran: From Truman to Eisen- 
hower.” 

Sun., Dec. 20, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “End of the Battle- 
wagon.” Dec. 27: “The Olympics.” Jan. 
3: “Crisis at Munich.” 

Sun., Dec. 27, 9:05 p.m. (CBS) Years of 
Crisis: The annual stock-taking of CBS 
correspondents takes place in Paris this 
year. 

Wed., Dec. 30, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pro- 

ogee 1960: John Daly moderates the 

ABC news staff’s analysis of the year’s 
biggest developments. 

Sun., Jan. 3, 9:05 p.m. (CBS) Big News 
’*59: CBS newsmen review the big sto- 
ries of the year. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri. Dec. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV): Walt 
Disney Presents: “Wild Horse Re- 
venge,” (Part II). Texas John Slaughter 
tries to capture a herd of wild New 
Mexican horses. 

Sat., Dec. 12, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Beaver Makes a Loan.” 
Beaver’s father gives him a dollar to 
buy a notebook for school but cautions 
him to return the change. Beaver lends 
part of the dollar to his friend. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Wizard of Oz: The classic movie star- 
ring Judy Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray 
Bolger, and Bert Lahr. 

Mon., Dec. 21, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shir- 
ley Temple’s Storybook: “Mother 
Goose.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Dec. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “New Guinea 
Patrol” shows how Australian govern- 
ment officials risk their lives and health 
in the New Guinea interior to raise 
primitive living standards. 

Sun., Dec. 13, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
quest: “Hypnosis: Science or Witch- 
craft?” (See Teleguide on page 3-T) 
Dec. 20: “The Voice of the Insect” 
How man is finally beginning to con- 
trol his major competitor for the 
world’s food supply. Dec. 27: “The Land- 
ing Barrier”: The search for high speed 
aircraft with low take-off and landing 
speeds. Jan. 3. “The Ladder of Life.” 

rogram celebrates Darwin centenary 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





90 tons in one bite! 


MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 toms at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

O Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

CJ Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 

Name 


| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
School___ 
! 
! 








Street__ 
City. Zone State. 








Position or grade. 
































